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COMMENTARY 


Espafia, una y grande. If a foreign government, like that of Fidel Castro, 
thwarts the financial and military interests of the United States, the American 
press marshals every possible proof that the government is a Communist-subverted 
dictatorship, thereby unwittingly pushing it toward the Soviet bloc. If, on the other 
hand, a foreign government carries out U.S. policy assiduously, it is implied by 
the suppression of realistic reporting that all is well in that country. It then 
comes as a surprise when violent unrest breaks out in Turkey, South Korea, and 
Japan. The American public is totally unprepared for eventualities in Spain. 


Spain, One and Great? As for greatness, Franco's dream of replacing 
France as the dominant power in North Africa has faded away, although, probably 
as a rearguard action, Spain has slowed down the withdrawal of its troops from 
Morocco. Whether Spain is "one" is doubtful, although no civilized person would 
want it to be "one" in the sense in which the Falange used the word. The U.S. 
press implies that the Catholic Church is a liberal force in Spain. It is true that 
the Catalan and Basque clergy have protested against the Franco regime, but their 
basic motivation has been regionalism rather than liberalism. In the rest of Spain, 
the Church is still solidly behind the regime, and the Opus Dei would like to infil- 
trate the Franco organization until it places it at the service of the Church. The 
Army, which owes its present privileged position to Franco, will certainly stand 
by him until it sees he is a bad risk. Only a group of Madrid intellectuals, none 

of them Communist, are trying to create an intelligent opposition to the regime, 

as opposed to the nostalgia of the monarchists, the subversion of the Communists, 
and the indifference of large sectors of the masses. What is perhaps the strictest 
censorship in the Western World suppresses news of the intellectuals' opposition to 
Franco; and, with the exception of a few papers such as the New York Times, the 
American press says nothing. Silence implies consent. 


El Salvador, or What's ina Name? _ El Salvador is ruled by a wealthy oli- 
garchy, while the mass of the people live in relative poverty. The name of the 
country originally had a religious significance, but now the oligarchy might apply 

it to the Army, which protects the status quo, or to the official party PRUD, which 
is the political arm of the power elite. When the PRUD in the April 24 elections 
won every seat in the Legislative Assembly by means which the opposition coalition 
denounced as fraudulent, cynicism about pseudo-democratic procedures became 
widespread. The response, as in other parts of Latin America, may be a focusing 
of popular unrest. For the people, El Salvador may now be Fidel Castro. While 
the oligarchy, which fears the upheavel he may bring to their countries, denounces 
him through the press which it controls, Castro remains a kind of voluble and in- 
tellectual Zapata. It may be proper for the United States to denounce Castro ve- 
hemently, but it would be most unwise to overlook the undercurrents in Latin 
America, which may be more significant than the whitecaps which we see through 
the press. The winds blowing from Cuba may bring vast waves crashing on the 
shores of the mainland, and the oligarchy will be lucky if it is not drowned. 


Elections, what for? It was a pleasant surprise that the elections in Panama 
should have been conducted so honestly that the opposition candidate Roberto F. 
Chiari won a peaceful victory. While we should rejoice at such civic progress, it 
does not go to the heart of the Panamanian problem; one faction of the financial oli- 
garchy which runs the country has replaced another. Meanwhile, using the increase 
of population and the shortage of funds as an excuse, the government has actually 
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been cutting back the scope of public education. A phenomenon is developing in 
Panama which is characteristic of practically all of Latin America, conspicuously 
Brazil. Private schools, academically without merit but blue-chip investments, 
are springing up to occupy the place of public schools, and a whole system of 
vested interests is developing which wishes to block the development of public ed- 
ucation. Since the basic need of Latin American countries is for a substantial core 
of well trained and hard-working technicians, the educational adventurers who pre- 
vent the necessary institutional development are cast in the role of Judas. Having 
successfully jumped the hurdle of free and honest elections, will the new Panama- 
nian administration attack substantive problems such as education, taxation, and 
crime, or will it avoid these internal issues by focusing hostility on the United 
States ? 


This governmental device, which Guatemala and Argentina have used when 
they drag up the issue of British Honduras or the Falkland Islands in order to hide 
the failures of their own administrations, is being practiced on a grand scale by 
Fidel Castro. He does not hesitate to make unfounded accusations, following in- 
cidentally the pattern set in the 1890's by both Cuba and the United States. Our 
government has on occasions been negligent and gauche, as when we give a sub- 
marine an idiotic name like "Sea Poacher"; the Cubans are now accusing it of 
poaching. 


"Elections, what for?" was the cry of the May Day rally in Havana. Cer- 
tainly, Latin Americans are tired of elections, even honest ones, if they are 
meaningless. The question in the minds of Latin Americans is whether "repre- 
sentative democracy" or “revolutionary democracy" can best meet the test of 
substantive problems. There has been a conspiracy of silence in the American 
press about the valuable reforms introduced not by Castro, but by the well 
trained and hard-working young men who surrounded him. Yet Cuba too will have 
to meet substantive tests, including that of education. The Castro regime has con- 
verted barracks into schools and has made sincere attempts to bring education to 
the people. Yet turning the youth into an armed militia to fight off an invasion by 

a Cuban Castillo Armas, who would have the support of wealthy exiles and the tacit 
encouragement of the United States, may be producing a Fascist-minded youth for 
whom serious study will mean less and less. If this happens, Cuba will decline, 
as any country will decline in the modern world if it loses the habits of study and 


work. No country, be it the United States or Bolivia, can escape from this iron 
law. 


Elections in Bolivia may disentangle public opinion, but the basic problem 
is to make the country viable. There is no reason why the United States should 
support this or any other country indefinitely. Education and hard work may not 
be a sufficient remedy for Bolivia's woes, but they are necessary ingredients. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


* 


* 


* * *x * * * * 


Mexico by Dr. Richard H. Hancock has been excellently received and highly 
praised. Essential for all those studying relations between the United States 


and Mexico, it may be obtained from Hispanic American Studies, Stanford Uni- 
versity, for $3.00. 


| 

i The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural Dynamics of 
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SPAIN 


Franco in Barcelona. Generalissimo Francisco Franco personally took the 
lead in a campaign designed to promote good will toward his regime in Catalonia. 
He spent the greater part of May in Barcelona, conducting all state business from 
there. The traditional parade celebrating the 1939 victory of Franco's forces was 
held with over 20,000 members of the Army, Navy, and Air Force marching in the 
streets of the city. It was a larger and more spectacular parade than those nor- 
mally held in Madrid, where the best of the Armed Forces are concentrated. The 
Generalissimo reviewed the troops, surrounded by his Cabinet ministers, local 
authorities, and foreign diplomats. A folklore and sports exhibition was presented 
by 9,000 workers in the Nou Camp, the newly built stadium. Franco presided over 
the festival, in which workers representing all the provinces of Spain took part. 
During his stay in Barcelona, Franco presented to the city the old Montjuich for- 


tress, previously state property. He also inaugurated the annual national fine arts 
exhibit usually held in Madrid. 


Of special significance was the meeting of the Cabinet in the Pedralbes Pal- 
ace. Some minor concessions were granted to the Catalan provinces. They included 
approval of a plan to reorganize the Catalan textile industry and a new municipal 
charter for Barcelona, which was to provide for the gradual elimination of munic- 
ipal taxes on basic commodities, and their replacement by others on luxury arti- 
cles. Although the charter would not come into force until March 31, 1961, some 
of the articles would be freed immediately. ? 


The interest of Franco in Catalonia was interpreted favorably by the Catalans 
as a sign that the government was trying to tone down the political tension that had 
been recently developing in that region. However, there was a riot after a change 
in the program of a concert by the Catalan Choral Society commemorating the 
Catalan poet Juan Maragall. The performance of "El Cant de la Senyera," a Ca- 
talan patriotic song, was prohibited. The audience began to sing the song; and 
when the police tried to quiet them, the riot started. About 100 arrests were 
made. The Abbot of Montserrat later sent a note to Franco protesting police 
brutality. 


During his last days in Catalonia, Franco visited Gerona, where he made a 
speech discussing the summit conference in Paris, the serious situation that the 
world was facing, and Spanish political stability. He affirmed that his national 

policy would be maintained and that the rumors of impending political changes in 
Spain were false. 


Deportation of Twelve Repatriates. The Spanish Government officially an- 
nounced the deportation of twelve of the Spaniards who had been repatriated from 
the Soviet Union between 1956 and 1959. The official note from the government 
said that they were members of a small group of "activists" among the repatriates 
who had taken Russian citizenship and had been closely allied with international 
Communism. According to the statement, some of the repatriates had been in con- 
tact with exiled Spanish Communists and had even attended the sixth plenary session 
of the Spanish Communist Party held in Prague. The twelve repatriates were asked 
to leave the country within the time limit established by law. 


Between September 29, 1956, and May 21, 1959, the repatriates from the 
Soviet Union to Spain numbered 1,899. Some were exiles who had fled to Russia 
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after the fall of the Republic in 1939. Many had gone to Russia in like circum- 
stances while still children. Some were captured members of the Blue Division 
which had fought for Hitler against Russia. It was inevitable that a minority of 
these Soviet-indoctrinated Spaniards would pose a security problem for the anti- 
Communist Franco regime. 


Eisenhower Letter to Franco. President Eisenhower sent a message to 
Generalissimo Franco from Lisbon, explaining the reasons for the failure of the 
Paris summit conference. In his letter, similar to the one given to Salazar in 
Portugal, he stressed again the strong ties that unite the United States and Spain 
against Soviet Russia in "the common goal of world peace."" The Cuban press took 
delight in satirizing the assiduous cultivation of the Spanish dictator by President 
Eisenhower. 


Withdrawal of Spanish Forces in Morocco. Official quarters in Morocco in- 
dicated that the Spanish position regarding the withdrawal of forces had been changed. 
According to Moroccan sources, under the new policy Madrid would insist on a pro- 
gressive rather than an immediate withdrawal and would not agree to a declaration 
favoring total evacuation in principle. The Moroccan radio then announced that 
from Rabat the Spanish-Moroccan negotiations had broken down. The broadcast, 
allegedly inspired by the Moroccan Foreign Office, attributed the reversal of nego- 
tiations to "foreign pressure," alluding clearly to France, which had formerly 
governed Morocco as a protectorate. 


Earlier in the month, King Mohammed V discussed the common economic 
problems of the two countries with Alberto Ullastres, Spanish Minister of Com- 
merce. Ullastres accompanied Mohammed V and Hussein I of Trans-Jordan to 
Casablanca for the official inauguration of the 16th Casablanca fair, to which he 
had been invited by the Moroccan Government as a guest of honor. 


Nuclear Power Stations. Electrobel, a $65 million electrical and general 
holding company, considered the establishment of nuclear power stations in Spain. 
Hitherto Spanish investments had accounted for only 6% of Electrobel's investments. 
Hidroeléctrica Espafiola, a subsidiary of Electrobel, and other Spanish firms de- 
cided to form a new company, Centrales Nucleares. Hidroeléctrica Espafiola con- 
sidered the project for two nuclear power stations, each of 250,000 kw. capacity. 
The stations would be bigger than the average European nuclear power station. 


Movie Industry Regulations. The Ministry of Information and Tourism is- 
sued an official decree giving virtually full power to the Direcci6n General de 
Cinematograffa y Teatro to determine the number of film imports that might be 
dubbed and subtitled in Spanish. Dubbing operations represent a significant per- 
centage of the Spanish movie industry. Most of the imported films are shown in 
the dubbed version, but a few are still shown in the original with Spanish subtitles. 
The principal countries that were affected by the order were the United States, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, and Italy. A sec- 
ond order issued by the Ministry of Finance established an aggregate tax of 44 mil- 
lion pesetas on theater tickets to be paid by exhibitors in the calendar year 1960. 
The Spanish Government was to determine the amount to be charged to each ex- 
hibitor. 
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PORTUGAL 


Eisenhower in Portugal. The citizens of Lisbon welcomed President Eisen- 
hower enthusiastically in spite of the fact that he came four days early because of 
the untimely end of the Paris summit conference. He arrived on May 19 for an 
overnight visit. In a speech made on landing, he cited the long friendship and 
happy relationship between Portugal and the United States, and stated that from 
the founding of the United States the two countries had "worked together without a 
single difference of opinion."" After a triumphal ride through cheering crowds to 
Queluz Palace, he spent 90 minutes in a private conference with Premier Anténio 
de Oliveira Salazar. Salazar reportedly asked that the United States understand 
Portugal's concern lest nationalism get out of hand in Africa before the African 
colonies were ready for self-government. He also requested that U.S. agencies 
refrain from encouraging anti- Portuguese sentiment in Portuguese- African terri- 
tories. To these requests it was reported that Eisenhower listened sympathetically 
and respectfully. Salazar obviously felt that Portugal's world importance depended 
on its two African colonies, Angola and Mozambique. The imminent independence 
of Angola's adjoining neighbor, the Belgian Congo, apparently worried Salazar, 
who sent military reinforcements to Angola. 


Although Eisenhower's visit to Portugal as a fellow NATO ally seemed rea- 
sonable to most U.S. observers, his attitude and statements disturbed Salazar's 
opponents. They felt that the Eisenhower visit and his public speeches added 
strength to what they considered an unbearable and unjust governmental situation. 
These opinions were reflected by Homer A. Jack, associate director of the Ameri- 
can Committee on Africa, ina letter to the New York Times, and in articles by 
Portuguese exiles in Portugal Democratico and Portugal Livre, opposition news- 
papers published in Sfo Paulo. Jack added that Eisenhower's claim that there was 
no "difference of opinion" between Portugal and the United States disillusioned the 
citizens of Portuguese Africa, who had felt that in their struggle for freedom from 
the Lisbon dictatorship they had an ally in the United States. 


Criticism Silenced by Censorship. Richard Scott Mowrer, Madrid corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Monitor, the Chicago News, and the Manches- 
ter Guardian, was refused permission to enter Portugal. On several previous 
visits, Mowrer had written articles which the Portuguese Government felt were 
deliberately biased against it. Time reporter William Trevor Richards was al- 
lowed to remain in the country in spite of official criticism of his articles in the 


Portuguese press and confiscation of Time's issues containing criticism of the 
regime. 


Henrique Galvao's latest book, Carta Aberta a Salazar (Open Letter to 

: Salazar), was banned in Portugal. Those few copies that escaped confiscation by 
the PIDE (Polfcia Internacional de Defesa do Estado), Portugal's secret and polit- 
ical police, sold for 300 escudos ($10) each. For criticizing the confiscation and 
censure of the book, which was an attack against Salazar's methods, writer and 
judge Joao Sebastiao Ribeiro was fined 50,000 escudos. He sought asylum in the 
Colombian Embassy to avoid imprisonment for nonpayment of the fine. The new 
Colombian Ambassador to Portugal, Enrique Santos Montejo, denied rumors that 
the Portuguese Foreign Office had refused to set a date for the presentation of his 

credentials until he had Ribeiro expelled from the Colombian Embassy. 


Plots against Salazar. The trial of 23 individuals (7 officers and 16 civil- 
ians) allegedly implicated in the attempted revolt of March 12, 1959 (HAR, XII: 
248) against the Salazar regime opened on May 2, but it immediately encountered 
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difficulties. On his way to court May 3, Colonel Marfa da Assungfo Marques, 
chairman of the military court, suffered a heart attack. The trial resumed on 
May 16 with Judge Rui da Cunha presiding. Alfonso Magalhades de Almeida Fer- 
nandes, Minister of the Army, submitted a formal request that the charges against 
the accused be clarified to state the purpose of the uprising. At first the court 
granted this request, overriding the objection of defense lawyer E. Figueiredo, 
who claimed that there was no Portuguese law allowing such a change in an initial 
charge. On the following day, however, the judge changed his ruling from an a- 
mendment to a clarification of the existing charges, which accomplished Almeida 
Fernandes' purpose without the legal delay entailed in drawing up a new set of 
charges including the amendment. In spite of this resort to expediency, the trial 
was again adjourned on May 25, with no resumption date set. 


Among the 23 accused were some being judged in absentia. These included 
Luis Calafate, who escaped to Venezuela, and Manuel Serra, who had sought polit- 
ical asylum in the Cuban Embassy. Many of those arrested and standing trial for 
conspiring against the government, as well as many more who escaped, were young 
army officers and liberal Catholics. This seemed to indicate the focus of the 
greatest unrest and opposition to the Salazar regime. 


Still claiming that one of the leaders of the March 12 revolt, Captain José 
Joaquim de Almeida Santos, was murdered by his fellow fugitives (HAR, XIII: 225), 
the Portuguese Government began the trial against Lieutenant Jean Jacques Volente. 
Volente, who had accompanied Almeida Santos in his escape from the prison at 
Elvas but had been apprehended before he could leave Portugal, denied the murder 
charge. He was also accused of revolting against the government and with being 


a Communist. Portugal Democrftico suggested that Almeida Santos had been 
assassinated by the PIDE and in addition reported that there were doubts that the 
body found was actually that of Almeida Santos. 


Outer Seven Meeting in Lisbon. The Council of the European Free Trade 
Association (EFTA) met in Lisbon May 19-20. The Portuguese delegation was 
headed by Ruis Teixeira Guerra, director general of economic affairs in the For- 
eign Office. The Council agreed that prospects for uniting EFTA with the Euro- 
pean Common Market in the near future were dim. However, the New York Times 
speculated that, if the EFTA found the Common Market group prospering more than 
itself, it might join or become associated with the Common Market. The New York 
Times feared that Portugal's economy might not be developed enough to stand the 
competition involved in membership in the larger economic federation. 


Economic Development Needed. The EFTA membership forced Portugal to 
rush its economic development. Economic Minister José do Nascimento Ferreira 
Dias declared that Portugal was in a difficult position as an underdeveloped coun- 
try associated with six highly developed industrial nations and because it had over- 
seas possessions not included in the free trade zone. He noted that Portugal's 
principal problem was to search for new markets rather than wait for orders for 
existing goods. He felt that the government should stimulate private enterprise 
and that if private industry refused to accept government plans for reform and con- 
centration, the state would have to carry out the reform despite it. He said that 
the government planned to modernize agriculture by mechanization and the devel- 
opment of irrigation. He announced plans for three factories, one for small auto- 
mobiles and trucks and the other two for trucks. To comply with the plan for the 
decentralization of industry, no new factories were authorized for Lisbon or Oporto. 
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To further boost its economy, Portugal applied for membership in the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). It hoped to negotiate for full mem- 
bership at the 1960-61 tariff conference. The 37 full and 5 associate members of 
the GATT have mutual tariff arrangements. Except for one member, India, the 
member nations felt that Portugal's inclusion would strengthen the organization. 


India explained that since it had no relations with Portugal, it would not extend 
GATT agreements to it. 


German Bases in Portugal. On an official good will visit to London, For- 
eign Minister Marcelo Gongalves Nunes Duarte Matias denied having made any 
statement regarding the rumors that Germany sought bases in Portugal. Reports 


5 circulating in Frankfurt said that Matias had issued an official denial of the ru- 
mors. 


Bridge Construction. The contract for the construction of a three-kilometer 
road suspension bridge across the Tagus River linking Lisbon and Almada was 
awarded to the United States Steel Export Company. Financing of the 1, 764, 000 
contos ($61.6 million) project would be guaranteed by external credit through the 
Export-Import Bank in Washington and Seligman et Cie. in Paris, in accordance 
with Portugal's development plan. The maximum period for the construction was 
set at four and a half years. It was estimated that about 30% of the work on this, 
the fifth longest bridge in the world and the longest in Europe, would be done lo- 
cally, and that there would be some French suppliers. 


MEXICO 


Presidential Visit to Baja California. President Adolfo L6pez Mateos con- 
tinued to demonstrate his personal interest in problems of regional development 
with a two-day visit to the state of Baja California. During the course of his first 
18 months in office, the President had utilized short orientation and inspection 
trips to different areas of the nation to determine at first hand which public works 
and economic development projects would result in the greatest benefit to specific 
regions. Baja California had failed to integrate itself fully into the national econ- 
omy as the result of its isolated location and had developed an economic dependence 
on the neighboring U.S. state of California. In order to remedy this situation, the 
President announced that his administration would appropriate 200 million pesos 
for the 1,200-kilometer Trans-Peninsular Highway which would link San José del 
Cabo in the south with the city of Mexicali in the north. The President further 
stated that the entire project would be completed during the remainder of his term 
in office, and he added that other highway projects for Baja California were also 
receiving consideration. While in Baja California, Lépez Mateos inaugurated pub- 
lic works projects valued at approximately 100 million pesos, including the instal- 
lation of a radio-telephone communication system between the city of La Paz and 
the rest of the state and the construction of school and hospital buildings. 


Turning his attention to political issues, the President stated that opposition 
political parties could contribute greatly to the advancement of Mexican democracy 
by developing programs based on constructive issues rather than on mere opposi- 
tion to the incumbent regime. Baja California had been one of the strongest cen- 
ters of the opposition Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN) during the hotly contested 
election for state governor and senators in August 1959 (HAR, XII: 419). PAN 
leaders had issued a series of strongly worded protests which alleged that the gov- 
ernment party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) had falsified the election 
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results, which had given a clear majority to PAN candidate Salvador Rosas Ma- 
gall6n. Since the election, PAN leaders and supporters had been harassed by 
the police and jailed on trumped-up charges; several Panistas had disappeared 
from the state after being arrested by government authorities. PAN complaints 
to the national government against the administration of Governor Eligio Esquivel 
had failed to bring about any change in the situation, which party leaders said 
was contrary to the practices of a true democracy. Although the President's 
statement dealt with the theoretical function of opposition political groups, it was 
felt that little change would result in the political atmosphere of Baja California. 


President L6pez Mateos also visited the state of Michoac4n where he ad- 
dressed the 25th National Cattlemen's Convention and distributed land to 1, 210 
peasants. In an additional visit to the state of Durango, the President formally 
constituted the cattle cooperatives of Tuitén and La Membrera, which received 
267 and 1,261 head of cattle respectively. The cooperatives also received certif- 
icates of land and water ownership which were exempted from any change in legal 
status. 


Strike by Telephone and Electrical Workers Averted. Secretary of Labor 
Salom6n Gonz4lez Blanco announced that the long-threatened strike by members 
of the telephone workers' Sindicato de Telefonistas Mexicanos (STM) against the 
Mexican Telephone Company had been averted. The strike threat had originated 
during the renegotiation of the operating contract between the union and the com- 
pany (HAR, XIII: 159, 227) and was solidly supported by union members. Although 
the STM strike was originally to have been held in conjunction with a strike by the 
electrical workers' union Sindicato Mexicano de Electricistas (SME) against the 
Mexican Light and Power Company, an accord was reached between representatives 
of the SME and the company at the beginning of May. Under the provisions of the 
new contract, STM members were to receive an annual wage increase of 25 mil- 
lion pesos plus an additional two-peso daily increase in company-paid allotments 
for rent and transportation. Union leader Agustfn Avecia Escobedo and Labor 
Secretary Gonz4lez Blanco expressed their satisfaction that the settlement had 
been obtained without recourse to the threatened strike. 


Mexican Foreign Debt to be Liquidated. Finance Minister Antonio Ortiz 
Mena announced that Mexico would take steps to liquidate its entire foreign debt 
of 452 million pesos ($36 million) beginning July 1. The measure was designed 
to bolster Mexico's foreign credit rating and was to include 15 payments covering 
the direct foreign debt of the national government and 19 payments covering the 
bonded debt of the Mexican National Railways. Funds were to be deposited in the 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York City and in banks in Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
London, Geneva, and Amsterdam. Many of the debts to be liquidated had originated 
during the War of Independence and during subsequent periods of rule by military 
leaders, but no effort had been made to repay them prior to the L6pez Mateos ad- 
ministration. 


Bright Economic Future Foreseen. The 26th National Banking Conference 
convened in Guadalajara to review the economic accomplishments of the past year 
and to preview future developments. Finance Minister Ortiz Mena delivered the 
keynote address in which he summarized the results of the currency stabilization 
program undertaken by the L6pez Mateos administration in February 1959 (HAR, 
XII: 79). This program had maintained the external value of the peso while avoid- 
ing increases in the cost of living index and had stimulated a rise in national em- 
ployment figures. Ortiz Mena stated that the Mexican economy "is no longer on 
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the defensive but is currently in the offensive phase of the economic struggle, " 
and he cited the recent purchase of the American and Foreign Power Company 
interests by the government and the $100 million loan from the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company as examples of the increased strength and solidarity of the 
Mexican economy. Ortiz Mena concluded his summary with the statement that 
the gross national product had registered an average monthly increase of 4.6% in 
the second half of 1959 and that current Bank of Mexico reserves stood at $415 
million, $7 million more than in December 1959 and $59 million more than in 
December 1958. 


International Cotton Conference. Representatives from 34 cotton-producing 
. nations gathered in Mexico City for the annual meeting of the International Consult- 
ative Cotton Conference, an organization devoted to seeking solutions to the com- 
mon problems which face member nations. In an address delivered to the opening 
session, President L6pez Mateos stated that Mexico desired international equity, 
stable prices on the world market, and the elimination of certain practices harm- 
ful to the interests of cotton producers. The President left little doubt that his 
statement was directed at the highly-criticized U.S. practice of dumping surplus 
cotton on the market at relatively low prices. When the United States first began 
"dumping" in 1956, the Mexican government adopted the policy of granting sub- 
stantial reductions in export taxes to cotton growers in order to offset the harmful 
effects on the nation's major export crop and revenue earner. These subsidies 
were maintained while the government continued its protests that the U.S. action 
was extremely harmful to the Mexican economy. 


Although the Mexican delegation had expressed its hope that the United States 
would restrict its exports of cotton, this action was not forthcoming. Rather, the 
United States announced that it had decided to increase substantially its annual ex- 
port of the crop. U.S. delegate F. Marion Rhodes of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicated that the export of cotton would be increased to 6.5 million bales 
during 1960. Cotton exports from the United States during the first seven months 
of 1960 were expected to reach 4 million bales as compared with 1.6 million bales 
during the same period in 1959. Rhodes added that the objective of the U.S. policy 
change was to encourage greater international consumption of cotton rather than to 
drive small producers from world competition. Mexican Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture JesGs Patifio Navarrete stated that the 1959 cotton crop of 1.8 million bales 
provided 21.4% of the total national agricultural revenue and 18.1% of total exports. 
It was subsequently announced that Mexico had arranged to sell 31,000 bales of cot- 
ton to Spain for 56 million pesos ($4.5 million). 


Conference of U.S. and Mexican Labor Organizations. Representatives of 
Mexican labor organizations, headed by Fidel Velazquez, secretary-general of the 
Confederacié6n de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM), met with delegates from the 
AFL-CIO, United Mine Workers, and several other U.S. unions in Brownsville, 
Texas, to discuss proposals calling for the extension of the Mexican contract labor 
(bracero) program. Although the Agricultural Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives had tentatively approved the extension of the current program for 
an additional two years, strong opposition had developed among U.S. labor groups 
which were attempting to organize domestic farm labor. In addition, various 
church and public welfare groups had strongly criticized the failure of farmers 
using bracero labor to meet minimum health and wage standards as prescribed by 
law. Farmers in the San Joaquin Valley of California made an emergency appeal 
to Secretary of Labor James Mitchell to allow the immediate entry of an unlimited 
number of Mexican laborers to harvest crops ripened prematurely by unseasonal 
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heat. No action, however, was taken on this request, as organizers from the 
AFL-CIO had established picket lines in farming areas during their campaign to 
unionize farm labor. 


Caribbean Espionage in Mexico. Federal police authorities expressed con- 
cern over the activities of espionage agents from Caribbean republics following 
the assassination of José Almoina Mateos, former private secretary to Dominican 
Republic strongman Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Almoina, whose 
career was similar in many respects to that of Jesfiis Galfndez, was an exile from 
the Franco regime in Spain. He had taken refuge in the Dominican Republic and 
had served for two years as Trujillo's aide. After leaving the service of Trujillo, 
Almoina went to Mexico where he published a critically revealing book entitled 
"I Was Trujillo's Secretary." He lived in constant fear for his life. Mexican 
police also attributed the disappearance of Tancredo Martinez, leader of a group 
of anti- Trujillo exiles in Mexico, to the activities of the dictator's espionage and 
terrorist ring. The confession of a former Trujillo agent linked both the disap- 
pearance of Galfndez from New York City in 1956 and the murder of Almoina to 
the Dominican ruler. Germ4n Cortés de Lara, a former Criminal Investigation 
Bureau chief under Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista, also disappeared from Mex- 
ico City, where he had taken refuge and assumed Mexican citizenship before the 
Fidel Castro revolutionary movement started. Nevertheless, Cortés' wife said 
that Castro was behind the alleged abduction of her husband. 


As a result of the increased political activity among Caribbean exile groups, 
the forthcoming visit of Cuban President Osvaldo Dortic6s created heated contro- 
versy among various segments of the Mexican population. Following the announce- 
ment that Dortic6s had accepted the invitation of the Mexican Government to come 
during the week of June 9-14, members of the university students' Frente Univer- 
sitario Anticomunista (FUA) declared that they were strongly opposed to the visit 
of Fidel Castro's representative. Other groups, however, notably the students' 
Federaci6n Estudiantil Universitaria (FEU) and members of the Popular Party 
headed by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, stated that the visit would present an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show sympathy for the cause of the Cuban revolution. Lom- 
bardo Toledano and the prominent leftist painter David Alfaro Siqueiros returned 
recently from a visit to Cuba at the personal invitation of Premier Fidel Castro 
and described the Castro movement as nationalistic, anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, 
but definitely not Communist in orientation. 


Mexican Trade Delegation in Japan. A trade delegation headed by Secretary 
of Commerce Rafi Salinas Lozano arrived in Japan to discuss the possibility of 
increased trade between the two nations. Mexico currently sells three times as 
much goods to Japan as it buys in return; Mexican cotton and minerals are sold 
in exchange for automobiles, electrical appliances, and petrochemicals. Salinas 
conferred with Japanese Secretary of Commerce Haragato Ikeda on the means of 
establishing broader bases for commercial interchange. He suggested that Japa- 
nese capital would be welcome in Mexico to form mixed Mexican-Japanese com- 
panies. It was rumored that the possibility of establishing an assembly plant for 
Datsun automobiles in Mexico was discussed during the conferences. Following 
their visit to Japan, the Mexican delegation went to Indonesia to discuss trade 
possibilities with officials there. 


The U-2 Incident and Projected Satellite Station. Mexican public opinion, 
strongly aroused by the shooting down of a U.S. U-2 photo reconnaissance air- 
craft during a flight over Russia, turned against the proposed space satellite 
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tracking and communication station which was to be erected near Guaymas, Sonora 
(HAR, XIII: 228). Although public announcements had stated repeatedly that the 
station was to be used exclusively in conjunction with the Astronaut Project Mer- 
cury by U.S. and Mexican space technicians, some leftist groups exerted pressure 
to ban the station on the grounds that it would be used as a base in the event of war 
thus making Mexico a target for Russian missiles. U.S. Ambassador Robert C. 
Hill stated that the station had no connection with either military or atomic energy 
projects and that the installation would be open to inspection by newsmen to verify 
its nonmilitary objectives. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Aftermath of Diplomatic Rupture with Cuba. The annual May 1 labor pa- 
rade was highlighted by verbal attacks against the government of President Miguel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes, cheers for former Presidents Juan José Arévalo and Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzm4n, and pledges of support for the Cuban revolution. Although orig- 
inally organized by moderate labor groups, the parade was so poorly attended by 
their members that leftist elements, represented by the Federaci6n Aut6énoma 
Sindical de Guatemala, were able to take it over and use it as a setting for pro- 
tests. The lines of demonstrators passed in review before President Ydfgoras 
Fuentes and members of his Cabinet before congregating in the city's central park, 
where they cheered a "Quetzal Brigade," reportedly preparing to go to Cuba to 
fight with the Cubans against "armed intervention."" During the parade, Ydfgoras 
Fuentes stepped forward to detain one marcher briefly and rebuke his actions, 
suggesting that in Cuba he would not find himself so kindly treated if he were to 
participate in a demonstration in favor of the Guatemalan Government. The ad- 
ministration announced that none of the demonstrators would be arrested. 


Defensive measures against the so-called "20th of October" leftist subver- 
sive movement (HAR, XIII: 229) were stepped up, and the government announced 
that the Armed Forces were being given intensive guerrilla warfare training. 
Descriptions of the 20th of October Movement in government announcements dur- 
ing May implicated exiled former Presidents Arévalo and Arbenz as its leaders, 
with the patronage of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. Arévalo, in Venezuela, im- 
plicitly denied this accusation with a statement to the editor of the Guatemalan 


newspaper Flash de Hoy that "I leave the young men a free field and will not re- 
turn to Guatemalan politics." 


A few days after the left-wing labor demonstration for the Cuban revolution, 
the Guatemalan Legislative Assembly rubber-stamped the anti-Castro actions of 
Ydfgoras which had culminated in the severance of diplomatic relations with Cuba 
in April (HAR, XIII: 229-30). A 50 to 11 vote of approval was given in advance to 
any measures Ydfgoras might employ to guard against Cuban "intervention" in 
Guatemalan politics, and messages were sent to other American Congresses ex- 
plaining the reasons behind the diplomatic break. The right-wing parties were 
united as a bloc in favor of the resolution, while the left-wing "revolutionary" 
parties voted against it, but differed among themselves in their reasons for so 
doing. Deputies of the Partido de Unificaci6n Revolucionaria (PUR) and Partido 
Revolucionario Auténtico (PRA) defended Castro against charges from the right 
that he was an instrument of international Communism, while those of the stronger 
and older Partido Revolucionario (PR) said only that they would vote against the 
resolution because they did not know the true reasons behind the diplomatic crisis. 
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The Guatemalan office of the Cuban news agency Prensa Latina was ordered 
to close with the explanation that, besides being under the control of a government 
with which Guatemala did not maintain diplomatic relations, it was Marxist in ori- 
entation and therefore illegal under the anti-Communist Article 23 of the 1956 
Constitution. The government also shut down local radio stations being run by 
anti-Castro Cuban exiles and expelled Sergio Martfn Vidal, who had been accused 
by Cuban Foreign Minister RaGl Roa of preparing a counterrevolutionary move- 
ment in Guatemala against the Castro regime (HAR, XIII: 230). The latter meas- 
ures probably represented a house-cleaning before the possible arrival of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS). 
Guatemala subsequently invited such an investigation in order to prove Roa's 
charges false, and its delegates to the OAS suggested that Cuba subject itself to 
a similar inquiry. 


Threat against Influence of San Carlos Students. When President Ydfgoras 
Fuentes suggested during May that Guatemala's facilities for higher education be 
expanded, it sounded very much like a gentle warning to the politically influential 
students of the University of San Carlos, the national university in Guatemala City. 
Ydfgoras announced his intention of establishing a second university in Quezalte- 
nango, the nation's second largest city, located in northwestern Guatemala, and 
ominously proposed to finance it by dividing in half the annual subsidy presently 
received by San Carlos. In this way, he claimed, the government would be put 
to no extra expense. The President's argument for the proposal was that students 
from outlying areas often could not afford to live in the capital. He said that since 
Colombia, with 13 million inhabitants, had 30 universities, Guatemala, with a pop- 
ulation of 4 million, should have at least 9. His calculation obviously ignored the 
difference in the average educational level of the citizens of the two countries, as 
well as the very loose use of the word "university" in Colombia. The President 
also seemed to be forgetting that the one existing university was almost driven to 
the wall in January when the government, pleading poverty, was tardy with the 
payment of its annual $1,683,389 grant (HAR, XIII: 16). 


Disagreement between Ydfgoras and the Monetary Board. With a deficit of 
almost $18 million for the first nine months of the fiscal year, keeping most gov- 
ernment payments in arrears, Ydfgoras started a quarrel with the government 
monetary board over current policies and responsibility for the critical situation. 
The Guatemalan monetary board, as set up in 1945, is "entrusted with determin- 
ing the exchange, monetary, and credit policy of the nation," but Ydfgoras insisted 
that the executive had the right to "initiate and give direction to these policies, " 
and he was therefore free to reject anything of which he disapproved. 


The specific source of disagreement was the monetary board's continued en- 
forcement of the current austerity program (HAR, XIII: 16, 164), the latest mani- 
festation of which was a cut of $15 million in executive expenditures in the 1960-61 
budget. Ydfgoras angrily refused to approve the budget and blamed the board's 
policies for the last three years' deficits and the flight of native capital, phenomena 
which were more generally attributed to lower coffee prices in conjunction with 
relatively unrestricted imports and government spending. Gustavo Mir6én Porras, 
president of the monetary board and of the Bank of Guatemala, retorted that the 
capital exodus had been caused by “political instability and economic insecurity" 
and would end when "conditions that inspire confidence" were restored. 


The country's financial pinch was so tight that there was some doubt as to 
whether the $5,060,000 loaned by the United States early in the year for an $11.5 
million public works project (HAR, XIII: 89) would be supplemented by the re- 
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mainder previously pledged by Guatemala. There were indications that Ydfgoras 
Fuentes' administration would like to have a loan to cover its share of the bargain 
as well. A $5 million Export-Import Bank loan agreement made with the Bank of 
Guatemala early in May was earmarked for purchases of capital goods from the 

United States by Guatemalan industrialists. 


New Coffee Markets; Hopes for Oil Discoveries. The opening of new coffee 
markets or a long awaited oil discovery might partially solve the country's finan- 
cial problems. New coffee sales agreements were recently made with West Ger- 
many, Austria, and with Spain, whose market had been closed to Guatemalan cof- 
fee sales for 28 years. Meanwhile, dreams of a petroleum panacea revived when 

‘ Ohio Oil Company, Continental Oil Company, Amerada Petroleum Corporation, 
and Union Oil Company of California announced that their respective headquarters 
in the United States had granted permission to open another exploratory well in 
Guatemala. The new wildcat, San Rom4n No. 1, was to be located about 20 miles 

from its predecessor, Chinaj4 No.1, another cooperative enterprise which was 

closed in March after $5 million had been spent on it. A six-year concession for 
oil exploration was also granted to the Renward Oil Company, a small U.S.-owned 
firm, for a 22,884-hectare area in the departments of Izabal and Alta Verapaz. 


EL SALVADOR 


Continued Dissatisfaction Over April Elections. Both separately and in 
unison, Salvadorean opposition political groups heatedly denounced the April 24 
congressional elections (HAR, XIII: 230-1), which had given the government Par- 
tido Revolucionario de Unificaci6n Democrf4tica (PRUD) control of every seat in 
the Legislative Assembly. The coalition Frente Nacional de Orientacién Civica, 
which includes university students and members of the labor union Confederaci6n 
Salvadorefia de Trabajadores (CST), gathered several hundred citizens together 

in a peaceful demonstration in the central plaza of San Salvador. On the floor of 
the Assembly itself, incumbents Fidel Rodrfguez Quintanilla and César Buitrago 
spent their last month in office spearheading a campaign for annulment of the elec- 
tions. The two deputies, who had recently switched their allegiance from the PRUD 
to the chief opposition party Partido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR), published their 
motion for annulment as a full-page paid announcement on May 20 in the leading 
newspapers of the capital. It was answered by a two-page analysis from the As- 
sembly rejecting the motion and decrying it as an attempt to upset the political 
situation so as to create the proper climate for a coup d'état. Rodrfguez Quinta- 
nilla, a retired general, lost some of his military prestige because of his public 
protest when President José Marfa Lemus, himself a retired colonel, ordered him 
to return the Order of Military Merit which he had received in 1957. From the 
viewpoint of their followers, however, both Rodrfguez Quintanilla and Buitrago had 
risen to new heights of honor and prestige in the political realm by keeping their 
two-man opposition to the electoral law of December 1959 (HAR, XII: 655) and to 
the March 1960 redistribution of Army officer quotas (HAR, XIII: 165) before the 
public eye for many months. 


The PAR backed the actions of its two congressional volunteer- supporters 
and took its case for annulment to the Supreme Court. It centered its objections 
on the issue of the acceptance of municipal identification documents as proper cer- 
tification for voting (HAR, XIII: 230-1), a procedure approved by the controversial 
December 1959 electoral law. The Supreme Court called upon the Assembly to 
study the law to determine whether it was constitutional; and the Assembly, after 
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an investigation unprecedented for its swiftness, declared that it was. Possibly 
as a result of the PAR attack, however, the PRUD withdrew its petition for the 
nullification of the San Salvador municipal elections, which had been won by the 
PAR, for if the municipal elections had been nullified, the PRUD's objections to 
them would have been equally applicable to the congressional elections which they 
had won. 


Perhaps the most constructive suggestion on the subject of the elections 
came from the Association of Law Students, a consistent opponent of the new elec- 
toral law (HAR, XII: 536). In their manifesto objecting to the procedures used in 
the elections, the law students made no futile plea for nullification but reminded 
opponents of the government oligarchy that they could accomplish nothing while 
split into personalistic parties. Only by uniting immediately in preparation for 
the 1962 presidential elections could they hope for success. The comments of the 
Association of Law Students were timely in that the PAR congressional campaign 
had been considerably weakened by the failure of its last-minute coalition effort 
with other opposition parties (HAR, XIII: 164-5). 


Common Market Potential of the Tripartite Pact. Discussing the possibil- 
ities for a Central American common market, Economy Minister Alfonso Rochac 
told the press that all conflicts between the five nations would be resolved if the 
policy makers of the area would act like businessmen rather than politicians. He 
added, however, that certain economic circumstances tended to draw some of the 
Central American states closer together than others so that their bilateral trea- 
ties did not favor all equally and could not be easily resolved into one regional 
agreement. Rochac said that the signing of the tripartite pact in February by 
Guatemala, El Salvador, and Honduras (HAR, XIII: 88) had been precipitated by 
five factors: the ties created by earlier bilateral treaties among the three coun- 
tries, their common boundary, their willingness to concede free transit of mi- 
grants, their freely convertible currency, and their cumulative control over the 
majority of Central American commerce. 


Industrial Expansion. Hailed as a step toward the economic integration of 
Central America was the opening in El Salvador of a paint factory whose board of 
directors was made up of nationals from each of the five countries and whose stock 
was owned entirely by Central Americans. The Sherwin Williams Company in the 
United States contributed its name, formula, and technical assistance to the fac- 
tory, but no capital, probably reasoning that Sherwin Williams de Centro América 
would serve as a relatively cheap advertisement for the U.S. firm which "covers 
the globe" and that full publicity could be given to the good deed to enhance the 
reputation of Sherwin Williams in less friendly but potentially more profitable 
areas of Latin America. 


The Compafifa Refinerfa Shell El Salvador registered its name with the Sal- 
vadorean Government during May prior to the construction of a refinery near the 
port city of Acajutla by the Royal Dutch-Shell parent company. Esso Standard Oil 
also took out authorization for the building of a refinery but would not be ready to 
begin construction as soon as the other company. 


HONDURAS 


Opposition to Villeda Morales. Another probable plot against the govern- 
ment of President Ram6n Villeda Morales was discovered on May 1 when the 
authorities arrested Marina Rodrfguez de Velfquez, wife of rebel leader Colonel 
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Armando VelAzquez Cerrato (HAR, XIII: 232). Sefiora de VelA4zquez had just en- 
tered Honduras from Nicaragua and was carrying letters to several Hondurans 
from her husband, who was in exile in Costa Rica. The letters indicated that 
Velazquez Cerrato was preparing to invade Honduras from Nicaragua, possibly 
with the aid of some officers of the Nicaraguan National Guard. Humberto Lépez 
Villamil, former Honduran Ambassador to Holland, was implicated by the letters 
and arrested, but he was released following protests by the Honduran Bar Associ- 
ation and the law students' association. Sefiora de VelAzquez, who had been held 
by the Security Police, escaped to the Nicaraguan Embassy and went from there 
to Managua. On hearing of the plot, Nicaraguan President Luis A. Somoza de- 
clared that his government would not permit an invasion of Honduras from Nica- 
ragua. 


That the Villeda Morales administration did not fear its opposition was dem- 
onstrated in two instances in May. General Filiberto Dfaz Zelaya, accused in 
April of plotting with Vel4zquez Cerrato against Villeda Morales from British 
Honduras (HAR, XIII: 232), returned to San Pedro Sula and was guaranteed his 
constitutional rights. Dfaz Zelaya, who was the vice-presidential candidate on the 

Reformist ticket in 1954, said that he would devote himself to private affairs rather 
than to politics. In the second instance, a group of soldiers imprisoned since the 

July 1959 revolt led by VelAzquez Cerrato (HAR, XII: 372) were freed on May 4. 


Influence of Cuba and the Communists. A change in Honduras more sweep- 
ing than that desired by Vel4zquez Cerrato was predicted by Ventura Ramos, editor 
of the pro-Castro daily newspaper El Cronista. Ramos spoke of a coming revolu- 
tion in Honduras in which the "reactionary press" would "suffer the consequences," 
and he implied that it would be sparked from outside the country. Silvano Sorhegui, 
Cuban Ambassador to Honduras, apparently was suspected of preparing tinder for 
that spark, for he was recalled to Cuba, presumably at the request of President 
Villeda Morales, who had been disturbed by Sorhegui's dispensing of pro-Castro 

and anti-U.S. propaganda throughout Honduras. Possible evidence of Sorhegui's 
success was the complaint by Costa Rican delegates to the first Central American 
students’ congress in Tegucigalpa (HAR, XIII: 232) that many Honduran and other 
student leaders were Communists. Their assertion stemmed from the strongly 
pro-Cuban, anti-'Yankee imperialist" resolutions which were passed. 


Another anti-Cuban measure taken by the Villeda Morales government in- 
volved the welfare of Nicaragua and Guatemala more than that of Honduras. It 
was announced that Cubans would not be given visas to Honduras unless they could 
prove that they were either tourists or on legitimate business, so that Honduras 

could not be used as a base for subversion against other countries. 


Probably the most noticeable evidence of successful agitation in Honduras 
was seen in the May 1 demonstrations in Tegucigalpa and San Pedro Sula by mem- 
bers of Communist labor unions. Liberal deputy Ildefonso Orellana Bueso, who 
visited Cuba in April (HAR, XIII: 233), spoke to the union members in San Pedro 
Sula, praising the Cuban revolution. Liberal El Pueblo, generally pro-Castro, 
criticized the Communists and the students who took part in the workers' demon- 
strations, and the anti-Castro independent El Dfa suggested that the Ministry of 
the Interior should ensure that future workers' meetings not be so political in na- 
ture. Oscar A. Flores, Minister of Labor and Social Welfare, who in February 
had used the term Communist in referring to leaders of the Federacién de Estu- 
diantes Universitarios Hondurefios (HAR, XIII: 92), stated that the Communists 
would fail in Honduras because the Honduran people were essentially democratic. 
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Praise and Criticism of the United Fruit Company. The United Fruit Com- 
pany, accused recently of sponsoring a plot against Cuba (HAR, XIII: 166), was 
praised by Honduran newspapers for its plans to distribute its lands among the 
nationals of the countries in which it operated and to function mainly as a distrib- 
utor, buying fruit from the new landholders. This system had already been es- 
tablished successfully on a small scale in Honduras. At the same time, some 
900 peasants from Guaymas, Yoro Department, claimed that the Tela Railroad 
Company, a United Fruit Company subsidiary, was trying to evict them from land 
they had been cultivating. 


NICARAGUA 


Amnesty and the Ley Fuga. In a speech before Congress, President Luis 
A. Somoza declared his intention to proclaim a general amnesty for political pris- 
oners, including Pedro Joaqufn Chamorro and Reinaldo A. Tefel Vélez, who had 
| been imprisoned after leading the June 1959 revolt (HAR, XII: 316). The independ- 
ent newspaper Impacto expressed doubt that Chamorro and Tefel would be freed, 
but the Somoza-owned Novedades affirmed that they would be included in the am- 
nesty. Two weeks after President Somoza's announcement, Ausberto Narv4ez 
Paraj6n, Edwin Castro Rodrfguez, and Cornelio Silva Argliello, imprisoned for 
complicity in the assassination of dictator Anastasio Somoza in 1956 (HAR, IX: 
424), were shot "while attempting to escape."’ Among those who protested the 
alleged use of the "ley fuga" (in which a prisoner is told that he may escape but 
is shot while doing so) were the Bishops of Managua, Le6n, and Matagalpa, the 
exiled rebel leader Enrique Lacayo Farffn, the Conservative Party, and the In- 
dependent Liberal Party. The Conservative daily La Prensa asked that the 


Committee on Human Rights of the Organization of American States investigate 
the incident. 


Opposition to the Somoza Regime. Juan Ramé6n Avilés, editor of the daily 
La Noticia and an Independent Liberal leader, refuted Novedades' claim that the 
United States considered Nicaragua a democracy. Avilés said that Novedades had 
exaggerated Lincoln White's statement in March that Nicaragua was making an ef- 
fort to establish representative democracy (HAR, XIII: 169). Violent opposition 

to the Somoza regime continued as armed rebels entered Nicaragua from Honduras 
several times, once kidnapping Thomas Capps, a U.S. citizen. A Nicaraguan 
Government official charged that Honduran President Villeda Morales was using 
the disputed territory between Nicaragua and Honduras to hide U.S. hostages taken 
from Nicaragua. Honduran authorities later reported that they had captured a 
small group of Nicaraguan rebels whom they then conducted to the Salvadorean 
border and released. 


The Weekly Study of Latin America, published by Interamerican Economic 
Studies, Inc., reported that violent student and labor demonstrations, both spon- 
taneous and organized, were proof of Nicaragua's increasing economic difficulties. 
External financial aid was seen as a necessity to maintain foreign purchases and 

to support current living standards. 


COSTA RICA 


Opening of Congress. Deputy Fernando Lara Bustamante of the governing 
Partido Uni6n Nacional was elected president of Congress when the regular three- 
month congressional session opened on May 1. President Mario Echandi gave the 
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traditional May Day speech to Congress on the state of the nation. He announced 
that all Civil Guard barracks throughout the country would be converted from vir- 
tual fortresses dominating each provincial capital into mere police stations, open 
to the public. "With this we take one step further in the program of demilitariza- 
tion of Costa Rica," he added. A previous step had been the exchange of arms for 
tractors (HAR, XIII: 22). He also said that the "subversive movements" carried 
on by Nicaraguan exiles and some Costa Ricans who had been making frequent in- 
cursions into Nicaragua (HAR, XIII: 95) had been eliminated without shedding a 
drop of blood and that the foreigners responsible for the disturbances had been 
expelled from the country. President Echandi's speech was interrupted by noisy 
demonstrators reportedly belonging to the Partido Liberaci6n Nacional of former 
President José Figueres; after several _——— the noisiest ones were expelled 
from the legislative precinct. 


Institute of Political Education. Professor Harry Kantor, of the Political 
Science Department of the University of Florida, was planning to go to Costa Rica 
for the academic year 1960-61 to help in the establishment of the new Instituto de 
Educaci6n Polftica. The stated purpose of the institute was to train civic-minded 
citizens for democratic leadership. It was founded in November 1959 (HAR, XII: 
597) by the representatives of nine Latin American democratic political parties 
who met on the farm Lucha Sin Fin (Endless Struggle) belonging to José Figueres. 


Banana, Coffee, and Sugar Exports. Banana exports decreased from 8.6 
million stems valued at $26.5 million in 1958 to 6.1 million stems valued at $22.3 
million in 1959. The 1959-60 coffee crop was estimated at a record 915,000 bags 
(60 kilograms each), of which 735,000 could be shipped under the International Cof- 
fee Agreement. With a record production of 62,500 tons of granulated sugar esti- 
mated for 1960, the Sugar Producers Organization of Costa Rica asked for an in- 
crease in the U.S. quota from 3,616 tons to 55,000 tons. Costa Rica's foreign trade 
in 1959 showed an unfavorable balance of $23 million. Imports amounted to $103 


million, while exports reached only $80 million. Receipts from tourism were es- 
timated at $6 million. 


New Real Estate Tax Rates Repealed. The Costa Rican Government re- 
pealed the recent increase in real estate taxes and reinstated the previous tax 
rates (HAR, XIII: 96). The new decree required the President to submit a new 
tax scale to the Legislative Assembly before June 1. Taxes for the first quarter 
of 1960 would be set according to the reinstated rates. The tax office reportedly 
would attempt to increase tax revenues under the reinstated laws by reappraising 

property, tightening collection procedures, and taking legal action against delin- 

quent taxpayers. 


PANAMA 


Presidential Elections. The last few days of campaigning before the May 8 
presidential elections followed the same pattern as in April (HAR, XIII: 236). 
Leaders of the Uni6n Nacional de Oposici6n (UNO), the main opposition group, re- 
peated their warnings that the people would "rise up in anger" if the administra- 
tion committed electoral fraud. Fearing violence, the government alerted the 
National Guard and assured the nation that it would conduct fair elections. The 
voting was completed in an orderly manner, and the Electoral Tribunal started 
counting the votes as soon as the polls had closed, reporting unofficially that 
Roberto F. Chiari of the UNO was in the lead. The following day, however, the 
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Electoral Tribunal abruptly turned the tabulation over to the National Vote Count- 
ing Board. On May 14, as tension mounted over the delay, the Counting Board 
began its work and almost a week later issued the following report: Roberto F. 
Chiari of the UNO received 100,152 votes; Ricardo Arias of the governing Coali- 
ci6én Patriética Nacional, 86,192; and Vfctor F. Goytia of the Alianza Popular, 
55,613. 


Upon receiving his credentials as President-elect, Chiari commended Pres- 
ident Ernesto de la Guardia, the National Guard, and the election boards for having 

conducted the elections fairly; he also praised the Panamanian electorate for their 

dignified and orderly conduct. The First Vice President elected on the Chiari 

ticket was Sergio Gonz4lez Ruiz of the Movimiento Liberaci6n Nacional, one of 

the four parties comprising the UNO. Elected as Second Vice President was José : 
D. Baz4n of the Partido Republicano. Political commentators observed that this 

was the first time in Panama's history that an opposition candidate had received 

his credentials without any difficulty after winning an election. 


Demonstrations in the Canal Zone. On May 2 a group of 30 or 40 young 
Panamanians went into the Canal Zone to celebrate the second anniversary of "Op- 
eration Sovereignty" (HAR, XI: 255). Canal Zone police did not interfere with the 
demonstrators but allowed them to sing the Panamanian national anthem, dance 
Panamanian folk dances, and plant small Panamanian flags. About a hundred U.S. 
citizens, residents of the Canal Zone, watched the demonstrations. The group of 
demonstrators reportedly belonged to a newly organized youth movement called 
Juventud Demécrata Cristiana, led by Carlos Arellano Lennox, a recent graduate 
of the University of Panama. 


Rise in Canal Traffic Foreseen. Ship traffic through the Panama Canal 
was expected to increase by 22% in the next two and a quarter years. Because 
ships were increasing in size, cargo shipments were expected to increase by 30% 
in the same period. These estimates were based on a recent survey of the expec- 
tations of shipping, commercial, industrial, and banking groups on both Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, as well as the plans of U.S. Government bureaus. The fig- 
ures were prepared for official study by the chief of the executive planning staff 
of the Panama Canal Company and a Company economist. Approximately 66.5 mil- 
lion tons were expected to move from ocean to ocean in the 1962 fiscal year, com- 
pared with 51.2 million tons during the 1959 fiscal year. Ocean-going transits 
were expected to rise from 9,922 in 1959 to about 12,100 in 1962. 


Transits of ocean-going vessels during April totaled 915, of which 902 were 
commercial ships and 13 were U.S. Government craft. While the total was 78 be- 
low that of March, it was 63 more than in April 1959. The total for May exactly 
equaled the March record of 993. Of these, 976 were commercial ships, and 17 
were operated by the U.S. Government. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


CUBA 


May Day Rally. Of the 1.5 million workers whom Premier Fidel Castro 
had hoped for at the May 1 labor holiday celebration, only an estimated half mil- 
lion participated, in spite of the fact that free transportation was provided for ) 
workers from all points of Cuba. The marchers in the day-long parade consisted 
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mostly of the military, the Revolutionary Army, the Navy, the police, and the 
workers' and peasants' militia, most of whom were carrying signs repeating the 
slogan"; Patria o Muerte!" ("Our country or death!"). After the parade, Premier 
Castro delivered an address from the José Martf monument in the Plaza Cfvica, 

in which he once again spoke of the invasion plots which he said were being con- 
trived on many fronts. An inspired crowd roared in answer to the threat of at- 
tack, 'j;Cuba, sf, imperialismo, no!" Castro then openly denounced the elec- 
toral system, stating that "direct democracy" as practiced in Cuba was "'a thou- 
sand times purer than these false democracies that use all the means of corruption 
and fraud to betray the true will of the people."" "Why is it considered that the 
only democratic governments are those elected by votes?" the Premier went on to 
demand, and then stated, "A revolutionary government is brought to power not by 
a pencil but by the blood of the people." The spectators seemed to approve of the 
indefinite postponement of elections by their shout of "Elections, what for?" Later 
in the month, in connection with the fear of invasion plots expressed by Castro on 
May 1, Minister of the Armed Forces Rafil Castro asked U.S. Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal to assure the Cuban Government that the United States was not planning to 
invade or facilitate an invasion of Cuba. Official representatives to the May Day 
rally came from Russia, Red China, East Germany, Yugoslavia, and other Com- 
munist countries, and unofficial delegates came from Venezuela and Panama. 


U.S.-Cuban Feud. U.§S.-Cuban relations continued to deteriorate. The 
Cuban revolutionary press denounced an alleged U.S.-planned armed attack on 
Cuba. It published as “irrefutable proof" of the charge photographs of a U.S. 
Embassy notice for use by U.S. business or property owners in the event of a 
local emergency. The notice stated that "this building or store is the property of, 
or is occupied by the following U.S. person or company..." (leaving room for 
name and address). It added that "this building or store is under the protection 
of the American Embassy" and asked that "all law enforcement officials, as well 
as others in a position to help, cooperate in the protection of this property." How- 
ever, the U.S. Embassy replied that the notices were distributed only when cir- 
cumstances warranted and that the existence of these notices did not justify the 
interpretation expressed initially by the university students' organization Federa- 


cién Estudantil Universitario (FEU), headed by Rolando Cubela, Angel Quevedo, 
and José Venegas. 


A series of incidents then increased the tension between the two countries. 
A U.S. adventurer, Matthew Edward Duke, piloted a twin-engine Piper "Apache" 
plane on an illegal flight to Cuba, apparently planning to evacuate five Cubans: 

Francisco Aguirre Fidaulet, secretary-general of the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers' Union under Batista; ex-Captain Jacinto Macfas; ex-Lieutenant Juli4n Pérez; 
Angel Rolando Rodrfguez; and Cecilia Ramos Alcanay. Landing at daybreak ona 
highway 15 miles west of Havana, he was ambushed and killed by Cuban police. 


The illegal flight to Cuba in March on which William J. Shergalis and How- 
ard Lewis Rundquist were shot down (HAR, XIII: 174) resulted in a two-count in- 
dictment by a U.S. Federal Grand Jury of the two fliers and of Héctor Garcfa 
Soto, a Cuban national living in Miami, on the accusation that the flight had been 
arranged by the Castro government. The three were charged with acting as agents 
of the Cuban Government without having registered with the Attorney General, as 
required by the Foreign Agents Registration Act, and with undertaking a flight to 
Cuba on March 21 under the direction of the Cuban Government. Shergolis was 
also charged with acting as an unregistered foreign agent of the Cuban Government. 
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Later in May, Cuba fired on the U.S. submarine "Sea Poacher," asserting 
that it was in Cuban territorial waters. The U.S. State Department replied by re- 
questing an explanation as to why "an armed vessel of the Cuban Navy fired, with- 
out provocation, on the U.S.S."Sea Poacher" while the latter was pursuing a 
peaceful passage on the high seas."" Cuba also accused the U.S. destroyer "Nor- 
folk" of cruising within the three-mile limit off the Cuban island of Cayo Blanco; 
the U.S. Navy denied this charge. 


Actions within the United States itself gave rise to indignation and alarm in 
Cuba. The executive council of the AFL-CIO declared that Castro was making 
Cuba a Russian outpost and that he was endangering the peace of the Western Hem- 

isphere. Other elements within the AFL-CIO disagreed with the resolution. Among : 
the dissidents was Victor Reuther, administrative assistant to his brother Walter 

Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers' Union. As spokesman for the Con- 

federaci6n de Trabajadores de Cuba (CTC), Conrado Bécquer, secretary-general 

of the national sugar workers' union Federaci6n Nacional de Trabajadores Azuca- 

reros (FNTA), attacked the critical statement. He said that an organization like 

the AFL-CIO, which he claimed was directed by gangster elements, had no right 

to make such a slanderous affirmation. 


The Cuban Government protested against the action of a U.S. Senate sub- 
committee in receiving testimony from a group of Cuban exiles. These included 
the notorious Colonel Manuel Ugalde Carrillo, former head of Batista's Military 
Intelligence, and General Francisco Tabernilla, former Army Commander, both 
described as "war criminals" in Havana. In testifying before a Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee looking into possible Communist activities in the Caribbean, 
Ugalde Carrillo stated that a giant concrete strip which could be an airstrip or a 
launching site for guided missiles was being built in a Cuban swamp under the di- 
rection of Soviet technicians. However, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that there was no firm evidence to back this up. The subcommittee's 
hearings aroused widespread resentment in Cuba. Many Cubans held that no for- 
eign legislative group had the right to debate Cuban internal affairs and that neither 
Ugalde Carrillo nor Tabernilla was qualified to provide unprejudiced views on the 
situation. Foreign Minister RaGl Roa issued a statement charging that the Senate 


probings had been an act of "flagrant intervention" into matters that concerned 
only Cuba. 


The Cuban Government notified the United States of its intention to control 
the passage of Cuban nationals to and from the U.S. naval base at Guant4namo 
Bay. The purpose of the new regulation imposed on Guant4namo was to get access 
to the U.S. dollars earned by Cubans who worked at the base or sold merchandise 
there. The Ministry of Public Works was to construct a fenced enclosure with en- 
trance and exit gates, at which buildings would be constructed for the National 
Bank of Cuba and a customs office. The bank and customs office would make it 
possible to force the exchange of dollars for pesos. Approximately 3,000 Cubans 
were employed at the naval base; and the payroll for Cuban personnel was usually 
about $7,250,000 a year, with another $540,000 paid out for locally-produced pro- 
visions. 


At the end of May, the State Department announced that all U.S. economic 
aid to Cuba would be stopped within six months. The decision to terminate the 

program was made by President Eisenhower in accordance with the provision of 
the Neutral Security Act of 1960, adopted in the middle of the month, which pro- 
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vided that there should be no economic assistance for Cuba unless the President 
determined that such aid was in the national and hemispheric interests of the 
United States. Economic aid to Cuba was limited to two small programs: a group 
of six specialists was giving advice to a Cuban agricultural experiment station, 
and three experts were training Cubans in civil aviation procedures. The annual 
cost was between $150,000 and $200,000. Castro retorted that the small amount of 
money Cuba received was hardly enough to count. 


The United States approved the appointment of José Mir6é Cardona as Cuban 
Ambassador in Washington. Mir6 Cardona, a lawyer of international repute, had 
been made Premier on January 2, 1959, the day after Castro took over the Cuban 
Government from the fleeing President Fulgencio Batista. He served until Feb- 
ruary 16, when Castro assumed the Premiership. Later Mir6 Cardona became 
Ambassador to Spain but was recalled in January 1960 after Cuba expelled Spanish 
Ambassador Juan Pablo Logendio on charges of conspiracy against the Castro re- 
gime (HAR, XIII: 25). Mir6é Cardona succeeded Ernesto Dihigo in the U.S. post; 
the latter had returned to Havana in December 1959 and subsequently retired from 
government service because of distress over the steady deterioration in Cuban- 
U.S. relations. Castro's decision to send a new ambassador came as a pleasant 
surprise, for he had said that he would not send one until relations improved. 


In spite of the continued conflict between Cuba and the United States, the 
University of Havana was seeking U.S. students for its summer school. Summer 
colonies were being set up in cooperation with the Instituto Nacional de Reforma 
Agraria (INRA) to accommodate student guests. With all expenses included, the 
cost would be $20 weekly or $70 monthly for the period from June 25 to Septem- 
ber 25. The Cuban Tourist Bureau was also offering special rates and other ad- 
vantages to student tourists for the summer. 


Counterrevolutionary Disturbances. Two independent Havana daily news- 
papers, Diario de la Marina and Prensa Libre, were taken over by the news- 
paper workers' organization Unién Sindical de Artes Gr&ficas and the national 
press association Colegio Nacional de Periodistas de Cuba. A pro-Spanish ultra 
conservative publication and Cuba's oldest and largest newspaper, the Diario de 
la Marina had been an outspoken critic of the Castro regime. An editorial was to 
be run on May 11 calling for free elections; the newspaper was seized on May 10. 
The Diario de la Marina's publisher, José Ignacio Rivero, who had recently been 
awarded the Inter-American Press Association's Hero of the Freedom of the Press 
medal for fighting Castro, went into exile in Peru. The afternoon paper Prensa 
Libre, with an estimated daily circulation of 120,000, the largest in the country, 
was seized on May 16, also because of its severe criticism of the government's 
policies. The two dailies were accused of "attacking all that signifies truth, jus- 
tice, patriotism, and decency in Cuba."" In December 1959 there were 16 daily 
newspapers published in Havana. Five of them--El Pafs, Excelsior, Mafiana, 
Diario Nacional, and RepGblica--had been closed down. Eight had fallen under 
government control: Alerta; Pueblo, displaced by the evening daily La Calle; 
Ataja, appearing as Combate; Avance; The Havana Post; El Mundo; and most 
recently Diario de la Marina and Prensa Libre. Of those r remaining, Revolu- 
cién had been created as the semi-official newspaper of the 26th of July Movement; 
‘and Informaci6n and El Crisol, which refrained from open criticism of the gov- 
ernment, had been allowed to co to continue publishing with relative independence. The 
two latter papers had a circulation of between 35,000 and 40,000. Hoy, the mouth- 
piece of the Communist Partido Socialista Popular, which had been closed during 


the latter years of the Batista regime, appeared regularly under Castro without 
any interference. 
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National tension was developing over the role of Communism in the Castro 
regime. The attack was led by the Archbishop of Santiago, Enrique Pérez Seran- 

tes, who had saved Castro's life after the July 26, 1953, abortive attack on the 

Moncada barracks when he obtained guarantees from the authorities that Castro 

would not be harmed if he turned himself in. Pérez Serantes now issued a pas- 

toral letter condemning the Castro government's shift toward Communism, stating 

that "it can no longer be said that Communism is at the gates because in truth it 

is within."" The letter was read in churches throughout the archdiocese of Oriente 

and in Havana, and it was published in the independent newspapers Informaci6n 

and El Crisol. The only published reaction to the letter came from Hoy. In two 

editorials, its editor Carlos Rafael Rodrfguez revealed the Communist Party's 

concern over the Archbishop's attack. He wrote that neither the Communists nor 

anyone else in Cuba was seeking to interfere with the freedom of Catholics to prac- e 
tice their religion, that the revolution had not hindered the material interests of 

the Catholics, and that there were hundreds of Catholics among the people who 

walked arm in arm with Communism in revolutionary endeavors. 


At the University of Havana, there were also clashes among students over 
Communism. Anti-Communist sentiment was crystallizing into open opposition to 
the regime of Fidel Castro. According to the New York Times, at least 50% of 
the 18,000 students at the University were neutral and took no part in the political 
strife. The Communist group represented only about 5% of the student body; their 
organization was the Federaci6n Estudiantil Revolucionaria (FER). The anti- 
Communist students, led by Alberto Muller (editor of the student publication Trin- 
chera), set up the Frente Estudiantil Democr4tico (FED) as a rival group to the 
official student organization Federaci6n Estudiantil Universitario (FEU), which is 
pro-Castro. Many of those who joined the FED also belonged to the Acci6n Caté6- 
lica, a Catholic youth organization. 


Aureliano SAnchez Arango, former Education Minister under President 
Carlos Prfo Socarr4s and head of the anti-Communist "Triple A," a left-wing 
branch of Prfo's Partido Auténtico, took asylum in the Ecuadorian Embassy after 
a demonstration of support on his return from the Second Inter-American Confer- 
ence for Democracy and Freedom (HAR, XIII: 252). The demonstration turned 
into a riot between opposing university groups--SAnchez Arango's followers and 
Fidelistas. The police had to intervene to restore order after one man was hurt. 
S4nchez Arango had been under attack at the University of Havana, where pro- 
government elements had charged him with converting his classes into a political 


forum. SAnchez Arango, as head of the "Triple A," was active in the anti-Batista 
underground in Havana. 


The conflict between supporters and opponents of Premier Castro extended 
even to New York City, where 250 Cubans fought in front of the Cuban consulate. 
The anti-Castro group had tried to picket the consulate, where many Cuban na- 
tionals had come to register. Consul general Rogelio Guillot said the pickets 
were "gangsters" who had come to the office to provoke and intimidate him and 
his staff. Nine men were injured and 18 arrested when the demonstration was 
broken up by police. On the following day, at the United Puerto Rican-Hispanic 
Parade, staged to emphasize the unity and solidarity of the city's Hispanic com- 
munity, there were more outbursts and rioting that resulted in seven more arrests. 


Within Cuba there were continued arrests and prison sentences for those 
accused of counterrevolutionary activity. According to the Confederacié6n de 

Trabajadores de Cuba, Castro was scheduled to speak weekly on television as an 
"infallible antidote" to counterrevolutionary poison. 
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Cuba's Campaign for World Support. As predicted after the Mikoyan trip 
to Cuba and the Russo-Cuban trade agreement (HAR, XIII: 98), Cuba and the So- 
viet Union re-established diplomatic relations, broken since 1952 when Batista 
was in power. Cuba was the fourth Latin American country (following Mexico, 
Uruguay, and Argentina) to renew relations with Russia. Faure Chomén (his 
name was recently changed to the Spanish spelling from the original Chaumont), 
who had Jed Castro forces in Las Villas Province during the revolution, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Russia. The Soviet Ambassador to Mexico, Vladimir I. 
Bazykin, went to Havana to prepare for the opening of a Russian Embassy there. 


President Ahmed Sukarno of Indonesia, on a five-day official visit to Cuba, 
was given a warm welcome by Fidel Castro. The two leaders found that their 

respective countries had many problems in common. Jacques Mornard, the as- 
sassin of Leon Trotsky, and Manuel Fortuny Arana, alleged Guatemalan Commu- 
nist connected with the Arbenz regime, also arrived in Havana. 


President Osvaldo Dortic6s Torrado left on May 23 for a three-week tour of 
Latin America to seek support for Cuba in its conflict with the United States and to 
spread revolutionary ideas. He was expected to portray the Cuban revolution as a 
movement of anti- imperialist liberation that deserved active backing throughout 
Latin America. The trip would take him to Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, 
Venezuela, and Mexico (see p. 298). He was accompanied by Foreign Minister 
Rail Roa, Minister of Agriculture Pedro Miret, Presidential Secretary Luis Buch, 
and the Commanders of the Army and the Navy. It was thought that Dortic6s would 
try to stir up interest in the conference of underdeveloped countries to be held in 
Havana late in the summer or early in the autumn (HAR, XIII: 176). 


Education, Foreign Trade Bank, INRA, Sugar and Oil. Eight hundred vol- 
unteers went into the Sierra Maestra to teach the peasants in the Oriente mountains. 
Most of them were in their last year of study for degrees in Cuban universities. 

The new teachers, who had to pass examinations to be eligible, were to coordinate 
their work with INRA's Departamento de Asistencia Técnica, Material y Cultural 

al Campesinado (Department of Technical, Material and Cultural Assistance to 

the Peasantry). The volunteers were to undergo a three-months technical and 
physical training and indoctrination period at Minas de Frfos in Oriente Province 
before going out into the mountains. 


The Cuban Government enacted a law creating a new foreign trade bank, the 
Banco para el Comercio Exterior de Cuba (BANCEC), for the purpose of "con- 
tributing to and collaborating with the government's international trade policy." 
In performing this function, BANCEC could engage directly in the import and ex- 
port trade; purchase and sell Cuban agricultural, industrial, and mineral prod- 
ucts abroad; perform normal commercial banking functions; issue and market its 
own securities; and administer bilateral and convertible currency credit accounts. 


The initial capitalization of the new bank was 6 million pesos (1 peso = $1, official 
rate). 


The end of the 1960 sugar harvest was followed by the expropriation of much 
sugar land and the creation of numerous cooperatives. The section of the Land 
Reform Law dealing with the confiscation of sugar lands promulgated a year ago 
by INRA was not to be officially enforced until the cane had been gathered so that 
it would not interfere with the orderly processing of the crop. Most of the land 
recently seized was turned into cooperatives (government-run collective farms), 
which promised the peasant a share in future profits. Antonio Nafiez Jiménez, 
director of INRA, stated that 1,392 cooperatives had been established (1,000of 
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which were sugar cooperatives) on the 2,700,000 acres seized from Cuban sugar 
companies. In Las Villas Province the cane fields were confiscated so speedily 
that not even the Institute's headquarters in Santa Clara could supply a day-to-day 
total of the number of new sugar cooperatives set up. The United Fruit Company's 
sugar lands in Oriente Province--over 8,175 caballerfas, or approximately 
273,860 acres-- were finally turned over to INRA, and it was expected that co- 
operatives would soon be formed out of the expropriated property. INRA also as- 
sumed the operation of 20 privately owned companies and had opened 2,000 "peo- 
ple's stores," which sold merchandise on a 15% profit margin and would probably 
bankrupt small, privately owned stores within the same districts. The whole 
henequen industry was seized, and 12 cooperatives were formed on the plantations. 
Fishing was likewise organized into 44 cooperatives in various ports. 


Three U.S.- and British-owned petroleum refineries in Cuba (Texaco, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Royal Dutch Shell) were required by the Cuban 
Government to process about 6,000 bbls. of Russian crude oil daily; their total 
daily refining capacity was 85,000 bbls. Although this imposition would be detri- 
mental to Venezuela, which had been sending approximately 70,000 bbls. a day to 
the three refineries, the Cuban Government was expected to pressure the com- 
panies into complying. The three companies had already lost their patience, since 
the Cuban Government owed them $16 million for oil imports. According to the 
National Petroleum Institute, the Castro regime expected to obtain from Russia 
about 20% of Cuba's annual crude oil consumption, or around 5.4 million bbls. of 
crude oil worth some $16 million on the world market. The oil would be paid for 
with sugar, as arranged by the Russo-Cuban commercial agreement signed in 
February (HAR, XIII: 98). 


NOTE: Visi6én has published a pamphlet, Fidel Castro and the Americas 
(1960, pp. 16). Copies may be obtained from Visi6n Magazine, 635 35 Madison Av- 
enue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HAITI 


U.S. Flags Used as Rags in Haiti. The U.S. State Department revealed 
that a New York exporter was shipping surplus 48- and 49-star flags to Haiti for 
use as dress goods, curtains, and scrub rags. The United States had no law to 
prevent the shipments, even though there are numerous regulations regarding the 
use of flags within the United States. Commerce Department officials said that if 
such shipments continued, the administration would ask Congress to enact a new 
law which would prevent them. 


Port Reopened. The small port of Jacmel in southern Haiti reopened with 
the completion of a $258,000 steel and concrete wharf. The port, second largest 
coffee export station in Haiti, lost its former wharf in a hurricane in August 1958. 
The funds for the wharf came from royalty money from the Reynolds Mining Com- 
pany's bauxite mine at Miragoane. Large ocean-going vessels still had to be 
loaded by lighters. 


Dairy Works Opened. A $59,000 dairy, the Beurrerie Cooperative du Sud, 
began operations in Aux Cayes, Haiti's third largest city. The dairy, sponsored 
by the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, was expected to produce 
315,000 lbs. of butter annually, more than enough to supply Haiti's current demand. 
About 3,500 farmers would send milk and cream to the new plant. The present 
capacity was estimated at 900 Ibs. of butter daily. 


| | 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Friendless Trujillo. Colombia, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru severed diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Republic during May. Colombia claimed that 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo had given false diplomatic passports to 
Venezuelan exiles participating in the Castro Le6n revolt (HAR, XIII: 251) so that 
they could enter Venezuela via Colombia. Bolivia and Peru severed relations in 
support of Venezuela's assertion that Trujillo had aided Castro Le6én's abortive 
attempt to overthrow President Betancourt's government. Ecuador suspended re- 
lations and submitted a complaint to the Organization of American States (OAS) 
charging that Trujillo had denied safe passage to 14 Dominicans who had been 
granted asylum in the Ecuadorian Embassy after Venezuela closed its embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo (HAR, XIII: 261). Like Cuba and Uruguay, Venezuela had long 
since broken off diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic (HAR, XII: 324). 


According to an article in the New York Times (May 22), Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and the United States did not sever relations with the Dominican Republic for 
two reasons. Firstly, such a move would tend to take the Dominican problem out 
of the control of the OAS. Secondly, if a revolution did occur in the Dominican 
Republic, those countries wanted their representatives to observe events. Reper- 
cussions of the events in the Dominican Republic even reached Europe. Protests 
by the government of Greece about the 46 Greeks who were imprisoned in the 
Dominican Republic (HAR, XIII: 180) forced Trujillo to free them, and they re- 
turned to Greece. 


Dominican-U.S. Relations. The Dominican Government requested the re- 
moval of Carl Davis, director of the U.S. Information Agency in Ciudad Trujillo, 
after accusing him of giving a British journalist information unfavorable to Tru- 
jillo. In retaliation the American Ambassador to the Dominican Republic, Joseph 
F. Farland, was recalled on May 6 for an indefinite period. However, he returned 
on May 22. Trujillo supporters with anti- Farland signs were awaiting the Ambas- 
sador on his return, and it was believed that he might be transferred from the 
Dominican Republic because of this hostile demonstration sponsored by the govern- 
ment. 


"Free Elections."" The government newspaper El Caribe warned the newly 
developing opposition parties which Trujillo was encouraging to form (HAR, XIII: 
242) not to “agitate against public order."' Should they do so, harsh reprisals 
would be exacted. El Caribe reminded its readers that the death penalty was re- 
cently legalized for acts of terrorism. In the past, when the Dominican dictator 
had requested the formation of opposition parties, he had later used the same pre- 
text to crush them. "To agitate against the public order" in the Dominican Re- 
public meant to fail to support Trujillo in speeches and in parades. 


José Almoina Mateos, former private secretary to Trujillo, was murdered 
in Mexico, where he had taken refuge after leaving the Dominican Republic. While 
in Mexico, he had published a book entitled I Was Trujillo's Secretary and anon- 
ymously, a bitter denunciation of the dictator called Satrap in the Caribbean. 
Dominican exiles charged Trujillo gunmen with the killing, while the Dominican 
Government accused anti- Trujillo forces (see MEXICO). 


The Church and Trujillo. In a government campaign against foreign priests 
and bishops, four Spanish priests were told that the Department of Immigration 
had withdrawn its permission for them to reside in the Dominican Republic. A U.S. 
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citizen, Bishop Thomas F. Reilly, was almost forced out of the country, but a 
conversation with Trujillo in which he agreed to conduct a mass honoring the dic- 
tator resulted in his being allowed to stay. The campaign to give Trujillo the title 
of "Benefactor of the Catholic Church" (HAR, XIII: 242) was finally stopped after 
Church leaders let the Generalissimo know that this title was out of his reach. 


PUERTO RICO 


Ferné6s-Murray Bill Postponed. For lack of a quorum, the U.S. House of 
Representatives set aside the Fern6s-Murray Bill (HAR, XII: 668) until the next 
session of Congress in January 1961. The bill would clarify the relationship be- 

tween the United States and Puerto Rico by providing for a plebiscite on the island's y 
political status as soon as its income per capita reached that of the poorest U.S. 

state. According to Representative Leo W. O'Brien, chairman of the House Sub- 

committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, consideration of all projects concerning 

the island's political status would be deferred until after the November elections in 

order not to influence Puerto Rico's internal politics. 


Plebiscite Proposed by Mufioz Marfn. Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn sub- 
mitted to the Puerto Rican legislature a bill providing for a plebiscite to determine 
the island's political status. The bill stated that if 10% of those voting in the No- 
vember gubernatorial elections signed a petition, a plebiscite would be held some 
time after January 2, 1961. The vote would be based on the three political formu- 
las now advocated: statehood, independence, and the present "commonwealth" 
form of government. However, each party would have to present a petition signed 
by the required 10% of the electorate for its formula to be considered on the ballot. 
Both the independence party, Partido Independentista Puertorriquefio (PIP), and 
the statehood party, Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), were apprehensive of 
the bill. The Independentistas preferred not to get involved because they knew 

that they would be embarrassingly defeated, so they argued that the status of the 
island was too sacred to be voted on. The Estadistas were also afraid that they 
might lose in a plebiscite, thus damaging their party's prestige by eliminating 

the main plank in their platform. They argued that the "commonwealth" status 
was transitory and should not be included on a ballot which would permanently de- 
cide Puerto Rico's future. In any case, according to Earl Parker Hanson of the 
Island Times, the plebiscite would take "the matter out of the hands of the politi- 
cians and demagogues." It also would separate the status issue from the elections, 
thus allowing more attention to be given to the island's internal affairs. 


New Secretary of Education. Efrafn SAnchez Hidalgo resigned as Secretary 
of Education in order to give Mufioz Marfn complete freedom in carrying out a new 
educational reform program. Apparently SAnchez Hidalgo did not disagree with 
Mufioz Marfn's basic plans to improve Puerto Rico's educational system but thought 
that the task of revamping the system would be greatly simplified by his resignation. 
Only 24 hours after receiving the resignation, Mufioz Marfn appointed CAndido Oli- 
veras as SAnchez Hidalgo's successor. Oliveras was a former high school teacher, 
economics instructor at the University of Puerto Rico, and accountant in the Chan- 
cellor's office at the University. He organized the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Puerto Rican Labor Department and was chief of the Puerto Rican Minimum Wage 
Board from 1945 to 1950. He had been head of the Planning Board (formerly the 
Planning, Zoning, and Urbanization Board) for the last five years. 
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Religious Instruction Opposed. José Luis Felid Pesquera submitted a bill 
to the legislature in April which would permit public school children to take one 
hour's religious instruction per week outside the school if they wished. In early 
May, Mufioz Marfn expressed his opposition to the bill, called Proposition 84, 
maintaining that the Church and the state should remain separate. Bishop James 
P. Davis of San Juan challenged Mufioz Marfn on both moral and constitutional 
grounds, stating that the Governor had posed "a serious matter of conscience" 
for Catholic members of his party, the Partido Popular Democrf4tico (PPD). When 
Mufioz Marfn cited the opinion of the Committee on Civil Rights that the plan would 
violate Puerto Rico's constitution, the bishop replied that Washington had "the 
final word" on the constitutionality of Puerto Rican laws. 


The bill was defeated in the legislature, but the Federation of Catholic Clubs, 
with the cooperation of the island's two bishops, organized a rally which was at- 
tended by 100,000 of its supporters. At the same time, a smaller meeting of its 
opponents denounced the bill as the first step in a "conspiracy" to end the tradi- 
tional separation of church and state. 


New Hotel in Mayagliez. The Puerto Rico Development Company and Hilton 
Hotels International signed a contract to build a 150-room hotel at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion. The town of Mayagtiez, on the western end of the island, which was recently 
designated as a new free trade and distribution center (HAR, XIII: 107), was se- 
lected as the location for the new building because of the predicted increase in 
business and tourism resulting from the free trade facilities. The hotel, expected 
to be completed for the 1961-62 tourist season, was to be leased and operated by 
the Hilton chain. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. On May 5 in Port of Spain, the two main committees of the Fed- 
eral Revision Conference dealing with political, social, and economic matters re- 
newed their discussions (HAR, XIII: 247). The ministerial working party recom- 
mendation made in February 1960 that the Federal House be increased from 45 to 
64, with Jamaica holding 31 seats, was accepted by the Federal Political Commit- 
tee, presided over by Federal Finance Minister Robert Bradshaw. The views of 
Trinidad, which desired a centralized federation, and of Jamaica, which sought 
the retention of maximum control in the hands of island governments, remained 
divergent. A working party of civil servants from all ten units was set up to study 
the financial proposals of Trinidad and those of St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Kitts- 
Nevis in regard to the operation of the Federation. It was instructed to report 
back not later than September 30. The representatives of the smaller islands ap- 
peared to be inclining more toward the Jamaican point of view. 


In a report presented to the Federal Economic Committee, a working party 
estimated that Jamaica would lose £4 million per year in revenue if a full customs 
union were established (HAR, XII: 670). To compensate for the loss, Jamaica 
would be compelled to impose additional taxation. At the instance of the Jamaican 
representatives, the Economic Committee, presided over by Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Trade and Industry Carl La Corbiniere, agreed that the cus- 
toms union, envisaged as commencing in 1963, should have a maximum transitional 
period of seven instead of five years as originally proposed, and that it should have 
two phases. The Trinidad representatives, however, reserved their position over 
the phased tariff plan. Trinidad was expected to oppose freedom of movement 
within the Federation in 1963 unless there were also full freedom of movement for 
goods. 
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On his return to Jamaica from Port of Spain, Premier Norman W. Manley 
of Jamaica declared that the prospects for a successful federation were getting 
brighter and that more people were coming to see that the Jamaican proposals 
would not hurt the federation. However, Trinidad Premier Eric Williams de- 
clared in an interview in the New York Times devoted primarily to the Chagua- 
ramas issue (HAR, XIII: 183-4) that the West Indies Federation might not last. 
Sir Alexander Bustamante resigned as leader of the Federal Democratic Labor 
Party. His reason was that the Jamaica Labor Party, of which he remained the 
head, was committed to a policy of Jamaica's seceding from the Federation At 
the same time, the Jamaica Labor Party announced that it would not contest the 
federal by-election in St. Thomas, Jamaica. 


In discussions in Washington, the United States and Great Britain failed to 
reach an agreement over air service from the United States to various parts of 
the West Indies (HAR, XII: 671; XIII: 247). As a result, the 1946 Bermuda agree- 
ment remained in force. Federal Minister of Communications and Works Andrew 
Rose said that once more the vital interests of the West Indies had been vitiated. 
He announced that the West Indies Government had asked the British Government 
to convene a third conference. Manley claimed that Jamaican and Caribbean in- 
terests had been sacrificed in the struggle between U.S. and British air interests 
and that direct air services were vital to the development of the tourist industry. 
The Jamaica Gleaner commented editorially that Britain had undoubtedly let down 
the West Indies by attending to its own interests first but that the United States was 
acting like something less than a "Dutch uncle," apparently unconcerned with the 
economic future of an area in which it claimed to take a paternal interest. In the 
Federal House of Representatives, Rose announced the creation of a federal com- 
mission of inquiry into civil aviation in the West Indies, British Guiana, and Brit- 
ish Honduras, with Sir Frederick Tymms, director general of civil aviation in 
India for 17 years, as chairman. In a communication sent to Manley through 
Robert McGregor, Consul General in Jamaica, the U.S. State Department claimed 
that it had not let down the West Indies and that the talks had collapsed over differ- 


ent interpretations of the February meeting in Barbados between the United States 
and Great Britain (HAR, XIII: 184). 


After a bitter fight, the Emergency Powers Bill was passed by a vote of 21 
to 18. In the bill, the federal government was empowered during periods of emer- 

gency to make use of the West India Regiment at the request of a territorial govern- 
ment. The situation in Jamaica (see below) made this bill especially important. 


During the first four months of 1960, the number of immigrants from Great 
Britain to the West Indies was 9,800, nearly five times as many as the 2,000 reg- 
istered-in the first four months of 1959. For the whole of 1959, West Indian im- 
migrants to Britain numbered 16,400. 


Harold F. Edwards, chief liaison officer for the West Indies governments in 
negotiations with the United States over migrant workers in crop harvesting, com- 

mented favorably on the new employment contract. There would be a wage increase 
of about £14.10.0. per year for each worker. In addition there were improved pro- 
visions for the transportation of workers between jobs and for the assurance of em- 
ployment for at least three quarters of the working hours. 


Jamaica. For the first time in a century, a preliminary inquiry under the 
Treason Felony Law was begun when Claudius Henry, head of the African Reformed 
Church, and 15 of his followers were brought before the Resident Magistrate's 


1. 
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Court at Half Way Tree, Jamaica. The charge arose out of police raids on the 
headquarters of the African Reformed Church (HAR, XIII: 247). Police exhibits 
during the inquiry included homemade bombs and a letter addressed to Cuban 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro, which, it was stated, had been signed by several of 
the accused. The letter, however, was not read in court. The accused were 
charged with feloniously inciting insurrection against the government in order to 
intimidate and overawe the Governor, Legislative Council, and House of Repre- 
sentatives. All the accused were committed to stand trial at the session of the 
Home Circuit Court beginning on September 16. In refusing to grant bail, Resi- 
dent Magistrate Vernon Lopez said that the evidence disclosed much thoughtful 
preparation and attention to detail and that the organization had contacts and sym- 
pathizers in Cuba and New York. 


Arising out of a strike in the printing industry (HAR, XIII: 247), the govern- 
ment announced the setting up of a board of inquiry to be presided over by Harry 
D. Woods, director of the Industrial Relations Center at McGill University. The 
Master Printers Association, however, quit the inquiry, alleging that Michael 
Manley, island supervisor of the National Workers' Union, had received advance 
confidential information about the appointment of the chairman and further that 
Manley had met Woods at lunch in Canada. Woods admitted that he had lunched 
with Manley at the invitation of Cleve Kidd of the United Steel Workers of America, 
but he denied that the labor dispute in Jamaica had been discussed. 


Finance Minister Vernon Arnett expressed satisfaction at the success of a 
Jamaican Government loan in London, which was oversubscribed five minutes after 
opening. The loan was for 43,380,000 at 6-1/4%, dated 1978-80 and offered at 

99-1/2. It was the first offer of a colonial stock for over a year. 


Premier Norman W. Manley announced that his government had made an 
agreement with the Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) which would result in 
a $15 million bauxite program in Jamaica in addition to those of the three other 
major bauxite companies already in Jamaica. Alcoa had acquired mining rights 
on 30,000 acres of bauxite-bearing lands in the parish of Clarendon. Development 
would begin immediately. It was estimated that 500 persons would be permanently 
employed in mining, transportation, dock, and shipping operations, and more than 
that number during the construction period. This new development would supple- 


ment Alcoa's operations in Surinam, the Dominican Republic, and at Bauxite, 
Arkansas. 


Trinidad. The trend of the budget debate in the Trinidad and Tobago Legis- 
lative Council suggested that there would be a general election before the end of 
the year. Ministers replied in more detail than usual to opposition criticism. It 
was also believed that the Trinidad Government hoped to agree with the British 
Government on the creation of a bicameral legislature, which had been under dis- 


cussion for a year but had been objected to by the opposition Democratic Labor 
Party (DLP--HAR, XII: 672). 


Rudranath Capildeo, newly appointed leader of the DLP, expelled his brother 
Simboonath Capildeo and Mitra Sinanan, both elected members of the Legislative 
Council, from the party. A DLP spokesman said that they had failed to cooperate 
with their colleagues and that Sinanan had flirted with the government. 


Minister of Trade and Industry John O'Halloran went to London for discus- 
sions with the Colonial Office regarding the ban imposed by the Trinidad Govern- 
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ment on U.S. military planes, preventing their landing at Piarco airfield, alleg- 
edly because the U.S. Government owed B.W.I. $264,000 in parking and landing 
fees (HAR, XIII: 248). Meanwhile, U.S. military planes were using Paramaribo, 
Surinam, for refuelling and maintenance. Rear Admiral Edward C. Stephan, who 
had been relieved as Commissioner of the South Atlantic Force, U.S. Navy, with 
headquarters in Trinidad, said that the banning of U.S. military aircraft from 
Piarco had made it difficult for the United States to carry out its arrangements 
with South American countries. He hoped for an early settlement of the problem. 
He was emphatic as to the value of Chaguaramas in regard to the control of the 
Gulf of Paria, adding that he had seen no other suitable location for a base. 


On a 15-acre site in Port of Spain, the Caribbean Trade Exhibition was 
opened by Premier Eric Williams. It was the largest trade show ever put on in 
Trinidad, with important displays from Puerto Rico, Surinam, Jamaica, and other 
parts of the Caribbean. 


British Guiana. Speaking on Bourda Green, Peoples National Congress 
leader Forbes Burnham attacked Cheddi Jagan, leader of the majority Peoples 
Progressive Party, for refusing the Premiership and Finance Ministry at the 
London conference (HAR, XIII: 248). Burnham claimed that Jagan was dodging 
responsibility. Contrasting the granting of independence to Somaliland with the 
refusal of immediate independence to British Guiana, Jagan accused the British 
Government of acting without regard to principle, adding that agitation for this 
would have to be continued at home and abroad. 


Alford Khan announced the formation of "Unemployment Incorporated," a 
body of jobless young men who planned to migrate to French Guiana. The organi- 
zation aimed at a target of 25,000 persons, mainly from Berbice. It claimed that 
its members could not obtain land or work and that French Guiana was prepared to 
accept them. Jagan expressed his disapproval of the project but added that he did 
not see how he could prevent it. 


British Honduras. After a visit to British Honduras, Sir Eric Millbourn of 
the British Ministry of Transport said that he would not recommend a deep-water 
harbor at Belize. At the moment, it was an efficiently run small port. An expen- 
sive deep-water harbor would make little difference, he felt. 


The census taken in April showed a population of 90,343 persons, 32,824 of 
whom (more than a third) lived in Belize. The previous census, taken in 1946, 
gave a population of 59,220, of whom 21,886 were in the capital. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


After his talks in the United States, Charles de Gaulle, President of the 
French Republic and Community, accompanied by Madame de Gaulle, reached 
Cayenne, French Guiana, following an 11-hour flight from New Orleans. His 
Super Starliner, displaying a flag with the Cross of Lorraine, avoided Cuba. 
Celebrations to mark the visit continued through the night. It was the first occa- 
sion on which French territories of South America and the Caribbean had been 
visited by the head of the French state. 


In Martinique, de Gaulle was welcomed with great enthusiasm by an immense 
crowd. After a speech at La Maison Du Sport, he received 650 guests at the Pre- 
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fect's residence. On the next day he visited Guadeloupe, where he was welcomed 
by Monsieur Abeille, Prefect of Guadeloupe. The presidential party left immedi- 
ately for Basse Terre. In the course of an address emphasizing his confidence in 
France and its destiny, de Gaulle said that Guadeloupe ought to believe in its future. 
The problems of the island were national problems which should therefore receive 
a national, that is to say a French, solution. In the evening a large reception was 
held in the Palais d'Orléans. 


Four decrees published in the official journal pointed to a measure of de- 
centralization in the administration of the overseas departments, while reinforcing 
the powers of the Prefect and increasing the authority of the General Councils. 
Prefects had their role defined in regard to civil service chiefs who had previously 
been directly responsible to Paris. Henceforth Prefects would advise on the trans- 
fer and dismissal of officials and could apply certain sanctions in case of serious 
mistakes. Their power to regulate the civil expenditure of the state was clarified 
also. The legislative and financial powers of General Councils were increased. 
The French Government should consult the councils on matters concerning over- 
seas departments, and the councils should feel free to give advice. Henceforth 
they would have an important role in the allocation of credit for investments as- 
signed by France. Local funds for investment would, after study by the Prefect, 
be allocated by the General Council. 


The General Council of Martinique reaffirmed its desire for setting up, with 
the aid of the state, a new sugar mill in Marie-Galante, which would have a quota 
of 35,000 tons of sugar per year (HAR, XIII: 249). The plight of the Robert factory 
was to be brought to the notice of the Minister of State for the Sahara and Over- 
seas Territories, with the recommendation that the factory should be allocated a 
quota of 13,200 hectolitres of pure alcohol for the year 1960 and for each future 
year until the new factory was in production. 


At a meeting in Paris between representatives of the French, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and Réunion Communist parties, support was expressed for the right 
of the overseas departments to manage their affairs democratically within the 
framework of the French union but with the exclusion of any colonial relationship. 
The meeting called for the defense of the interests of the masses against unem- 
ployment, calling for industrialization, economic development, and the defense of 
democratic liberty, especially universal suffrage. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao and Aruba. Paul P. Kennedy, correspondent for the New York 
Times, commented that, at least for the time being, the tides of nationalism which 
had been sweeping colonial territories appeared to have by-passed the Netherlands 
West Indies. This he attributed to the financial difficulties which had begun to loom 
up following the reduction of employment by the Curagao Petroleum Industry and 
by the Lago Oil and Transport Company in Aruba, which employ about 75% of the 
labor on each island. Although statistics were not available, Kennedy considered 
that unemployment might reach 9,000 to 10,000 persons. Nonnatives, other than 
Dutch or Dutch Guianans, who failed-to obtain employment within a certain period 
had to leave the Netherlands West Indies (HAR, XIII: 184). Meanwhile the personal 
expenditure of the Netherlands West Indies Government had risen from 14.5 mil- 
lion florins in 1955 to 22 million florins in 1959, with an estimated budget deficit 
of 2.7 million florins for 1960. Kennedy thought that the Democratic Party bloc, 
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which with various Roman Catholic splinter groups controlled the federal govern- 
ment by a majority of 6 in a legislature of 22, might be weakened by economic 
stresses. 


The Echo of Aruba advocated the active promotion of new industries, tour- 
ism, and agriculture. It suggested the immediate establishment of a naval insti- 
tute and a navigation school for seamen with a view to establishing an Antillean 
tanker and freighter fleet. 


On May 19, subscription lists opened in Amsterdam for a 10-million Nether- 
lands guilder 20-year 5% loan for the Netherlands West Indies. The purpose of 
the loan was to finance the extension of water distillation and electric power in 
Curagao. 


Surinam. Opening the new session of the Surinam Legislative Council, the 
Governor of Surinam summarized the work of the past year and announced draft 
bills that would be submitted in 1960. Though relations with other member-countries 
of the Kingdom continued to be satisfactory, the Surinam Government considered 

that negotiations should be opened for the modification of the Charter of the King- 
dom, while a revision of the Ten-Year Development Plan was believed to be inev- 
itable. Preparations were well advanced for a specific Surinam citizenship. Talks 
were held in Washington between the Surinam Government and legal experts of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. It became clear there that the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands Charter would have to be modified to enable Surinam» 

to join these international organizations as an independent member. 


Arising from a visit to the Netherlands of a Surinam Government delegation 
led by Prime Minister 8S. D. Emanuels, the Dutch Government agreed to provide, 
subject to approval by the States General, additional funds for the Ten- Year Devel- 
opment Plan (see above). In addition to the outstanding 77 million guilders, a fur- 
ther 80 million would be made available on the same conditions as before; one-third 
as a gift, one-third as a loan, and one-third to be provided by Surinam. Should it 

appear desirable to carry out projects that did not fit in with the financial scheme 


during the period of the plan, negotiations for international financial assistance 
might be undertaken. 


An example of the increasing interest of Surinam in Latin America was the 
visit of Prime Minister Emanuels to Buenos Aires as a member of the Netherlands 
delegation to commemorate the 150th anniversary of Argentine independence. On 
his way to Buenos Aires, Prince Bernhard, who led the delegation, made a brief 
stop at Zandery international airfield in Surinam. He expressed satisfaction with 
the new station building and air traffic facilities. 


The continuance of land reclamation would make available within two years 
a further 13,000 hectares of arable land for some 3,000 small farmers. A new 
tourist hotel would be completed for the expected increase in the number of visit- 
ors, while comfortable guest houses in the interior of the country were under con- 
struction. Agricultural Attaché H. de Bruin of the Netherlands' Embassy in Cara- 
cas and Rail d'Ecanio, representative of the Banco Agrfcola y Pecuario, visited 
Surinam to discover if local paddy exporters would be able to fulfill deliveries of 
paddy which had been offered to Venezuela. 


Paul Hoffman, director of the U.N. Special Fund for assistance to under- 
developed territories, stated that a project would be undertaken for mineral pros- 
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pecting in Surinam, using modern technical devices including aircraft with elec- 
tronic instruments. The total estimated expenditure of about 6 million guilders 

would be divided equally between the Fund and the Surinam Government. During 
the month an expert from the Fund was expected to arrive in Paramaribo for 
financial discussions with the Surinam Government. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Political Calm; Continuing Criticism. In comparison with previous months, 
May brought a lull in the Venezuelan political storm. However, there was no sign 
of relief in the criticism aimed at the government of President R6mulo Betancourt 
by leftist groups who claimed that his coalition government was overly moderate 
in its relations with oil and iron enterprises, in the land distribution program, and 
in its treatment of plotters like ex-General Jess Marfa Castro Le6n (HAR, XIII: 
252), whom Betancourt had refused to execute. On May 10, despite the objections 
of Education Minister Rafael Pizani, about 150,000 university and secondary school 
students held a symbolic one-hour strike asking for the defense of democratic lib- 
erties in press, radio, and television, a new constitution, and maximum punish- 
ment for conspirators. In regard to the last point, Betancourt reiterated his stand 
that the putschists would be given the maximum punishment of 30 years imprison- 
ment in accordance with Venezuelan military law but would not be lined up and shot 
without consideration "as is done in some countries.'' This was an obvious refer- 
ence to the Cuba of Fidel Castro, with whom Betancourt had cold relations, but 
who remained the idol of the leftist students. 


Legal Action against Plotters. A military tribunal in San Cristébal, TAchira, 
initiated legal steps against Castro Le6n, one colonel, three lieutenant colonels, 
seven majors, six captains, one lieutenant, one second lieutenant, and one sergeant 
for participating in the conspiracy of April 20. Nine of the officers were retired. 
On a tour of military establishments, Betancourt repeated his appreciation for the 
loyalty of the majority of the Armed Forces and promised that all military person- 
nel held in connection with the Castro Le6n debacle would be tried fairly; those 
found innocent would be restored to their former positions. 


Venezuelans were convinced that behind the scenes of the Castro Leén sub- 
version lurked the sinister figures of Venezuelan ex-dictator Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez, Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, and possibly even Spanish dic- 
tator Francisco Franco (HAR, XIII: 252). Venezuelan Ambassador to the United 
States Marcos Falc6n Bricefio announced that he had well documented proof that 
the Dominican Republic had once again interfered in the internal affairs of Vene- 
zuela by aiding the Castro Le6n revolutionaries, and that these charges and the 
proof would be brought before the Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS). Dominican Ambassador to the United States 
Virgilio Dfaz Ord6fiez presented a 46-page document to the same body accusing 
President Betancourt of disturbing the peace in the Hemisphere by encouraging 
Latin American nations to.break off relations with the Dominican Republic. Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru had broken off diplomatic relations with Trujillo's 
government in a demonstration of solidarity with Venezuela (see p. 313). 


Culpability was extended to a fourth dictator when Caracas papers printed a 
story from a source in Spain which linked Argentine ex-dictator Juan Per6n with 
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the San Crist6bal insurrection attempt. According to the newspaper stories, he 
had ordered several uniforms made for his "triumphal return to Argentina" and 

had announced that a new era was going to begin in Latin America with the invasion 
of Venezuela by Castro Le6én. 


Political Truce Attempt by Commercial Sectors. The Organizaci6én Pro- 
Venezuela, an association for the promotion of domestic industry, met with repre- 
sentatives of the workers' organization Confederaci6n de Trabajadores Venezolanos 
(CTV) and the national chamber of commerce Federaci6n de CAmaras Comerciales 
e Industriales (FEDECAME) in an attempt to draft a political truce agreement. 
Apparently feeling that an amicable political atmosphere would promote a better 
economic climate, the commercial organizations developed a document which, if 
subscribed to, would end the constant inter-party bickering and backbiting in Vene- 
zuela. The truce, which was to include the Communist Party in addition to the 
three parties of the coalition government--Acci6n Democrfatica (AD), Unién Re- 
publicana Democrf4tica (URD), and COPEI (Christian Socialist)-- was doomed be- 
cause of Communist agitation on May 1, the day it was to be ratified by the party 
representatives. On that day President Betancourt had marched at the head of 
100,000 labor unionists in a May Day parade in Caracas to take his place in a re- 
viewing stand with other members of his government. He became angered when a 
car equipped with a loudspeaker passed by denouncing Mario Mauriello, assistant 
director of the workers' bank Banco Obrero, for alleged collaboration with the 
Pérez Jiménez regime. Betancourt rose and announced that he and his Cabinet 
would not stand for this type of slander, pointing out that Mauriello had fought 
against the dictatorship. He denounced the action as a typical example of a party 
trained to promote disorder and anarchy in the streets. Betancourt added that the 
Communist Party had never served the interests of Venezuela but those of a foreign 
power, and that it did not accept the rules of democratic play. The President and 
Cabinet members then left the reviewing stand. Later, at a special meeting of AD 
leaders, Betancourt claimed that a Communist fifth column had been responsible 
for causing the "Cabeza Caliente" ("Hot Head") group to separate from the AD and 
form its own Acci6n Democr§Atica Izquierdista (ADI) movement (HAR, XIII: 254). 
The ADI, calling its first meeting in the Nuevo Circo bull ring in Caracas, attacked 
the AD party and the government, claiming that the AD was a rightist party and 


_ that the government was controlled by Wall Street. Jé6vito Villalba, leader of the 


leftist URD, stated that his party was in basic disagreement with the policies of 
the government but that it would remain in the coalition through a sense of patriotic 
duty, since the government needed its support to survive. It was also apparent 
from several clashes at federal and state levels that relations between the URD 
and the Catholic moderate COPEI were very strained. Despite the attempt to ar- 
range a verbal cease fire, the political po* shots continued. 


1960-1961 Budget Bill Presented. On May 6, Finance Minister José Antonio 
Mayobre presented the preliminary drafts of the 1960-61 budget to Congress. If 
approved, the new budget law would go into effect on July 1, 1960. The budget of 
5,500 million bolfvares ‘was 795 million bolfvares less than that of 1959-60. Cuts 
were made in all but four ministries. Increases were granted the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Education, Finance, and Health and Social Welfare. The greatest 
increase was given the Ministry of Agriculture, whose 1960-61 budget was 110.9 
million bolfvares over that of 1959-60. The largest cutback was in the Ministry 

of Public Works, whose budgetary allocation was 765.2 million bolfvares less than 
the previous year. The Armed Forces also agreed to a cut in their budget. 
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Cabinet Changes. With the Finance Minister's presentation of the budget be- 
fore Congress came rumors that he was to be replaced by Venezuela's prominent 
author-economist-statesman Arturo Uslar Pietri. This rumor proved false, but 

a Cabinet shake-up brought changes in three other posts. In the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, Rafael de Le6n replaced Santiago Hernfindez Ron. Minister of Com- 
munications Manuel Lépez Rivas was forced to resign his post because of poor 
health and was replaced by Juan Manuel Domfnguez Chacfn. José Enrique Ma- 
chado replaced Francisco Carrillo Batalla as Governor of the Federal District. 

In accordance with Betancourt's promise that the party membership equilibrium 

of the coalition Cabinet would be maintained, all appointees were of the same party 
affiliation as their predecessors. 


The Cuban Controversy. The spotlight of Venezuelan foreign relations was 
focused primarily on Cuba during May. The announcement that Cuban President 
Osvaldo Dorticé6s had been invited to visit Venezuela in June touched off a series 
of debates and protests throughout the nation. Opposition to the visit was sharp- 
ened by articles in the Havana dailies Revoluci6n and La Calle that were highly 
critical of Betancourt and the Venezuelan Government, and by leaflets circulated 
in Havana claiming that Venezuela was dominated by the U.S. dollar and the Brit- 
ish pound. Cuban Foreign Minister RaGl Roa stated that the newspapers did not 
express the position of the Cuban Government, but this explanation and an apology 
by Dorticés failed to assuage ruffled feelings in Venezuela. La Esfera, a Caracas 
newspaper, also criticized the Cuban President's visit, pointing out that Cuba's 
decision to buy and refine Russian instead of Venezuelan oil was economically 
damaging to Venezuela. 


Protest was made in a more concrete form when a number of exiled Cubans 
opposed to Fidel Castro attacked the Cuban Embassy in Caracas on May 28 and 29. 
The attackers, who threw bricks and stones, were driven away by Embassy guards, 
and no damage or injury was reported. The number of exiled Cubans in Venezuela 
was augmented by several arrivals during May. The most notable newcomers 
were Antonio de Varona, Prime Minister during the regime of President Carlos 
Prfo Socarr4s, and Aureliano SAnchez Arango, critic of Fidel Castro and long- 


time friend of Betancourt, who arrived at Maiquetfa airport to be greeted by a 
thousand Cuban supporters. 


Expanding International Relations. The Ministry of Foreign Relations an- 
nounced that Venezuelan diplomatic missions would be established in several new 
countries during 1960. It was reported that missions had already been opened 
during the year in India, Indonesia, and the United Arab Republic and that missions 
were soon to be opened in Tunisia and Yugoslavia. The announcement stated that 
it was possible that missions would also be established in Ghana, the Philippines, 
and Poland. Venezuelan Ambassador to Mexico Alirio Ugarte Pelayo reported that 
the Soviet Ambassador in that country had approached him to suggest that their na- 
tions initiate commercial relations. Ugarte Pelayo said that the representative of 
the Soviet Union had noted that, as in the case of Brazil's commercial arrangement 
with Russia, Venezuela need not establish diplomatic relations with his country. 
Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya also discussed the subject with the Vice 
President of the Soviet Council of Ministers, A. N. Kosignin, at the celebration 

of Argentine independence in Buenos Aires. In a press interview, Luis Esteban 
Rey, director of international policy of the Venezuelan Foreign Ministry, recalled 
Arcaya's declaration that Venezuela would maintain relations with any nation in the 


world if such relations would benefit the economic welfare of Venezuela (HAR, 
XII: 495). 
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Endorsement of Arab Oil Proration Plan. While attending an international 
oil conference in Tyler, Texas, Venezuelan Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso revealed that his ministry was in agreement with the 
world production proration plan presented by Arab oil policy engineer Sheik Ab- 
-dulla Tariki. Tariki's plan would limit petroleum production among the exporting 
countries through a prorating commission in accordance with the world petroleum 
demand. Pérez Alfonso stated that the Tariki plan, in addition to stabilizing the 
international oil industry and avoiding the possibility of price wars, would aid the 
producing nations in developing a sound conservation program. He added that 
Venezuela would continue to work on the development of a conservation program : 
regardless of the success of the proration system. 


Dip in Oil Profits. Creole Petroleum Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, announced that its earnings during the first quarter of 1960 had 
dropped 18% below the level of the same period in 1959. Creole president A. T. 
Proudfit said the drop reflected a price reduction made in February 1959 which 
was not fully felt during the first quarter of that year. He expressed fear, how- 
ever, that rising production costs in Venezuela, which had contributed in part to 
the loss in profit, would eventually weaken the ability of Venezuelan oil to compete 
in the world market. 


The Mobil International Company, a division of Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
announced the beginning of operations in its new $30 million oil refinery in El 

Palito, Carabobo, near Puerto Cabello. The new refinery's capacity was reported 
to be 50,000 bbls. per day of gasoline, kerosene, jet fuels, diesel oils, and heavy 
fuel oils. 


Ironworkers' Labor Contract. Little progress was wrought by any side, 
government, company, or union, in the ironworkers' union contract discussions. 
Union leaders, most of whom were members of the newly formed ADI, criticized 
Betancourt for not granting the oil workers everything they had requested in their 
labor contract (HAR, XIII: 113) and promised that the ironworkers would not be 
swayed from the "justice of their petitions."" The current contract was due to 
expire on May 30, but toward the end of the month only a fraction of the 293 clauses 
contained in the contract had been considered. 


Eximbank Loan to Paper Company. The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced 
authorization for a $1.5 million loan to the Venezuelan pulp and paper company 
Compafifa Venezolana de Pulp y Papel to aid in the financing of a pulp and paper 
plant in Caracas. The credit was added to an original loan of $3.5 million made 
in 1957 and was to be used for the purchase of U.S. machinery, equipment, mate- 
rials, and engineering services necessary for the completion of the project. 


COLOMBIA 


Cabinet Reorganization. As a result of the March 20 congressional elections 
(HAR, XIII: 190-1) in which the former minority Conservative faction led by former 
President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto Alzate Avendafio moved into the ma- 
jority over the Laureano G6mez "doctrinary" wing of the party, it was necessary 
for President Alberto Lleras Camargo to reshuffle his Cabinet, giving the Ospino- 
Alzatistas a portion of the representation. (The National Front coalition form of 
government requires that government posts be divided equally among Liberals and 
Conservatives and the factions within each party.) Since the Laureanistas had re- 
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tained their Senate majority won in 1958, the current election having reconstituted 
only the House of Representatives, Lleras Camargo allowed them to retain half the 
Conservative representation in the Cabinet, thus initiating a new ratio of six Lib- 
erals, three Laureanista Conservatives, three Ospino-Alzatista Conservatives, 
and one military--the Minister of War. 


Although the entire Cabinet had resigned following the election in order to 
allow the President complete freedom in reorganizing his government, eight of the 
thirteen former ministers were reappointed: Foreign Relations, Julio César Tur- 
bay Ayala, Liberal; Treasury, Hernando Agudelo Villa, Liberal; War, General 
Rafael Hernandez Pardo; Agriculture, Gilberto Arango Londofio, Laureanista; 
Labor, Otto Morales Benftez, Liberal; Public Health, José A. Jicome Valderrama, 
Laureanista; Communications, Francisco Lemos Arboleda, Liberal; Public Works, 
Virgilio Barco Vargas, Liberal. Of the five remaining posts, one went to a Lib- 
eral, one to a Laureanista Conservative, and three to Ospino-Alzatistas. In the 
latter group, Alberto Zuleta Angel, a lawyer, progressive educator, and moderate 
Conservative, took over the Ministry of the Interior. Misael Pastrana Borrero, a 
financier and currently vice-president of the Corporaci6n Financiera de Desarrollo 
Industrial, was named Minister of Development (Fomento). The Ministry of Mines 
and Petroleum went to José Elfas del Hierro, professionally a geologist but better 
known as an able politician in Congress and in the Conservative Party. The three 
new Ospino-Alzatista ministers all expressed their confidence in the National Front 
government and their desire to cooperate fully with President Lleras Camargo. 
Ospina Pérez and Alzate Avendafio themselves were satisfied with the Cabinet ap- 
pointments, but it was not yet known how complete the party's over-all support of 
the National Front government would be in Congress. 


Gonzalo Vargas Rubiano, a lawyer, university professor, and "conserva- 
tive" Liberal, was named to the Ministry of Education. Although it aroused no 
immediate furor, this appointment was considered a somewhat delicate matter, 
since it represented the recuperation by Liberalism of control of the nation's edu- 
cational facilities, which had been totally lost in 1946. One Conservative news- 
paper insinuated that the government was obligated to the Catholic Church, histor- 
ically a guiding influence in Colombian education, to name a Conservative to the 
education post, and many Conservatives clung to the old belief that "el que es 
liberal no es buen cat6lico" (no Liberal is a good Catholic). 


Two of the three surviving Laureanista Conservative ministers retained 
their former positions. The third, Alfredo Arafijo Grau, was moved from the 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum to the Ministry of Justice, an appropriate posi- 
tion since Laureano G6mez would thus have a convenient tool with which to carry 
out his judicial reform program (HAR, XII: 499, 556). However, within two weeks 
of accepting the new appointment, Aratijo Grau resigned, stating "insurmountable 
obstacles of a personal nature." Hours later Laureanista Minister of Agriculture 
Arango Londofio also resigned, and in a few more days the last Laureanista repre- 
sentative in the new Cabinet, Minister of Public Health JAcome Valderrama, aban- 
doned his post. The resignations occurred after numerous secretive conferences 
with G6mez and other party leaders and with President Lleras Camargo. By the 
end of the month it had become clear that G6mez intended to enforce his post- 
election declaration that his wing of the party would disband and its members be 
freed to reorient themselves as they chose (HAR, XIII: 191). He had apparently 
offered his three Cabinet ministers the possibility of "personal collaboration" 
(continuation in office without party backing), but they had considered such a policy 
impracticable. Both Arango Londofio and JAcome Valderrama, however, expressed 
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their personal endorsement of the government and suggested that G6mez had acted 
against the wishes of most of his followers in dissolving the party. The impasse 
created by the Cabinet resignations was ultimately solved when G6mez proposed 
that his faction cede its three posts to the Ospino-Alzatistas so that the latter 
might demonstrate their capacity for honest collaboration with the National Front 
government. 


Leftist Liberal Activity. The dissident leftist Liberal faction led by Alfonso 
L6épez Michelsen, which had won 16 House seats in the March congressional elec- 
tions, adopted the name of Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Liberal (MRL) and held a 
national convention to outline its policies in the new Congress. Speaking before 
his assembled followers, Lépez Michelsen predicted that his faction would control 
the Liberal Party by 1962, for, he said, the election had revealed a new social 
conscience flourishing, opposing the oligarchic National Front with the people's 
National Front. The MRL, he said, would not collaborate in the President's Cab- 
inet because the proportional representation system would place it in a minority 
position not corresponding to its real strength. However, the party's SET plat- 
form (Salud, Educaci6n, y Techo--Health, Education, and Housing) would be 
written into a series of 18 bills for presentation in the new Congress in July, and 
a bill would be introduced to legalize the Communist Party and require it to reg- 
ister its numbers, thus bringing the anti-Communist battle out into the open. 


A second leftist Liberal movement, led by Gloria Gaitfn de Valencia and 
her Socialist husband Luis Emiro Valencia (HAR, XIII: 40) was recently christened 
the Movimiento Popular Revolucionario. It held rallies in the provinces in May and 
continued to attract followers. 


Discontent in the National University. When National University president 
Mario Laserna gave in to the demands of striking students in the School of Archi- 
tecture and dismissed three of their professors, the school's entire faculty sus- 
pended classes in protest, asserting that their authority had been undermined by 
the administration's attitude. The striking students, they said, did not represent 
an authentic majority of the student body and were interested only in lowering the 
high scholastic requirements of their classes. Press opinion also was highly 
critical of Laserna's action. In initial attempts to restore the situation to normal, 
a new dean was appointed to the School of Architecture, and classes were scheduled 
to resume on June 20. 


Minimum Wage Raised; Labor Unrest. In accordance with a law passed in 
1959, a presidential decree established a 20% to 25% rise in current minimum 
salaries, in effect since 1957. A differential scale was retained by which the 
minimum would be gauged according to the climatic zone, the degree of economic 
development attained by each department, the economic sector in which the enter- 
prise operated (rural, urban, or industrial), and the capital investment of the 
enterprise. National and regional wage councils to regulate wages throughout the 
nation were also to be formed under the provisions of the same law. 


Public transportation drivers in Colombia's major cities struck for varying 
periods of time after a rise in the price of all refined oil products took the price 
of gasoline up 5¢ a gallon. The petroleum companies, which import crude oil for 
refining, had been forced to raise their prices on May 15 as a result of the April 
increase in the "auction market" rate of foreign exchange from 6.40 pesos to the 
dollar to about 6.60 (HAR, XIII: 192-3). A government study revealed that the ef- 
fect of the price rise on individual taxi and bus drivers would be slight and could 
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easily be absorbed by local subsidies or other means. However, drivers in sev- 
eral cities were holding out for either the return of gasoline prices to their pre- 
vious level or permission to introduce a fare increase, which the government had 
long denied because of its effect on the delicate financial state of the bus- riding 

public. It was feared that the situation would be aggravated further by price rises 
in tire companies and other enterprises associated with the transport industry. 


Colombia was further beset in late April and in May by a strike of national 
television actors in Bogot4 and a threatened strike, twice postponed, of Bogot4 
bank employees over the firing of a leader in the Bank Employees' Union. The 
television strike was successfully mediated after about three weeks, but the bank 
problem had not yet been resolved at the end of the month. 


Relations with the Dominican Republic and Peru. Following Colombia's 
rupture of diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic because of its part in 
the Venezuelan uprising in April (HAR, XIII: 258), the Colombian secret police 
launched an investigation of the illegal traffic in arms from the Dominican Repub- 
lic into Venezuela via Colombia to supply the supporters of the revolt. Many 
Dominican-made weapons were found and numerous arrests were made in the 
border area, strongly documenting Colombia's case against the island republic 
before the Inter-American Peace Committee of the Organization of American 
States (OAS). As soon as sufficient conclusive evidence had been gathered, Co- 
lombia was expected to file formal charges of the violation of human rights. The 
murder in Ciudad Trujillo during April of Jairo Alberto Calder6n, an exiled former 
Army officer who had served under ex-dictator Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, was also 
being investigated for possible use as evidence. Although Calder6n had been an 
enemy of the current government, officials nevertheless felt it necessary to pro- 
test his murder if it had been perpetrated for political reasons. 


The Cuban revolutionary government interpreted Colombia's part in the 
OAS move against Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo as something more 
than democratic zeal, however. The official government newspaper Revoluci6n 
stated that Lleras Camargo's purpose, as a member of "the 'Pan Americanist' 
elite at the service of the U.S. State Department," was to get the OAS to consider 
the despotic regime of Trujillo and the popular government of Fidel Castro on 
equal terms, thus opening the doors to intervention in both. The authors of the 
plan, the paper said, hoped in this way to prevent a "true change" in the Domini- 
can Republic and at the same time to frustrate the Cuban revolution. 


The Colombo-Peruvian Mixed Commission, a bi-national advisory group 
formed in December 1959 (HAR, XII: 678), held its second meeting in Bogot4 from 
May 9 to 13. Major recommendations agreed upon by the two nations included in- 
creased cultural exchanges, the creation of businesses with bi-national capital, 

the mutual reduction of import duties on products necessary to one another's econ- 
omies, the joint development of resources, the formation of a consultation system 
on policies to be followed in international multi-lateral agreements, studies to pro- 
mote closer relations between national markets, and the exchange of commercial 
missions and expositions. The group also recommended the formation of a perma- 
nent committee composed of representatives of private economic activities and 
cultural entities to initiate negotiations on the commission's recommendations. 


Peiping Opera. On May 14 Bogot4 enthusiastically welcomed the more than 
a hundred actors, musicians, and dancers of the visiting Peiping Opera, the first 
Red Chinese group to appear in Colombia and part of the current Chinese "cultural 
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offensive" in Latin America. Enthusiasm waned, however, when customs officials 
found several crates of Communist propaganda literature among the troop's volumi- 
nous baggage. 


Automobile Importation and Assembly. A number of government decrees in 
recent months opened the way for the importation, assembly, and eventual manu- 
facture of motor vehicles in Colombia. Automobile imports had been prohibited 
for about four years because of the dollar shortage, but public service vehicles 
especially had become so dilapidated that corrective measures could be postponed 
no longer. The government therefore authorized the importation of approximately 
3,000 cars from the United States, but inflicted a weight limit of 1,650 kilograms 
and a price limit of $1,800 f.o.b. to restrict purchases to small, six-cylinder 
cars. The imports were exempted from customs duties, and prior import depos- 
its were to be reduced from 130% to a possible 20%. New models, which would 
sell for approximately $7,000 on the black market, would thus cost taxi drivers 
only about $3,000. Numerous precautions were being taken to keep the cars from 
falling into private hands, since the special import provisions were intended for 
the benefit of public transportation interests only. 


Private car owners were also cheered by the announcement that a number of 
barter deals with European automobile manufacturers were in the making and that 
these cars would be sold to the general public. Proceeds from the sale of cotton 
to West Germany for $2.5 million were to be used to import German cars. Since 
the local price of cotton was about 40% above the world market price, however, it 
was tentatively decided that importers of the cars should make up what the cotton 
development association Instituto de Fomento Algodonero would otherwise lose in 
selling cotton on the world market. The cars imported would also be subject to the 
usual 150% ad valorem customs duties, but it was possible that the government 
would waive the 130% prior import deposit or reduce it to a token 1%. A Volkswagen 
under these terms would cost about $4,000 and a German Ford over $5,000, but it 
was nevertheless believed that the car-hungry Colombian public would snatch the 
cars up as soon as they became available. The Colombian Government had also 
authorized the importation of 1,500 1960-model Renaults from France and 150 Land 
Rover jeeps from England in exchange for Colombian coffee and cotton. 


Colombia was also recently opened to local motor vehicle assembly. Assem- 
bly plants signing contracts with the government would be exempt from income and 
capital taxes and import duties on equipment used in erecting, operating, or en- 
larging the plant; all parts and raw materials, however, would pay the regular im- 
port duties. Companies would have to produce a minimum of 5,000 units a year. 
The Treasury Minister urged that production begin with trucks, pickups, jeeps, 

and delivery wagons and only later turn to passenger cars and buses. First to 

take advantage of the new government policy was the Sociedad Colombiana de Auto- 
motores (Colmotores), which was to begin production by September 1960 of Austin 
jeep-type vehicles of the British Motors Corporation (HAR, XIII: 42). Productora 
Nacional de Automotores (PANAL) was finalizing plans for the government's ap- 
proval to assemble Japanese Toyota jeeps and was also reportedly entering into 
negotiations with Skoda, a Czechoslovakian auto works, for a $25 million loan to 
be used in obtaining materials and equipment for assembling trucks and taxis. 
Total PANAL production would include taxis, trucks, station wagons, and jeep- 
type units, partly for Skoda and partly for Toyota. Initially 60% of the parts would 
be imported, but by 1965 it was hoped that all could be obtained locally. Motokov, 
another Czechoslovakian firm, planned to provide technical assistance in the manu- 
facture and assembly of component parts. A third Colombian company, Leonidas 
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Lara e Hijos, was reportedly studying plans to assemble Willys Overland Jeeps. 
All three of the companies owned large plants constructed four to five years ago 
but forced to remain idle until the government gave its go-ahead. 


Cauca Valley Electrical Expansion. The World Bank announced a loan 
equivalent to $25 million for the expansion of electric power facilities in the Cauca 
Valley, one of the most rapidly growing industrial and agricultural areas in the 
country. Current generating capacity in the power system serving the Cali area 
would be nearly doubled by the installation of 93,000 kw. of new generating capac- 

ity, and the system would be extended to serve most of the towns and villages in 
the Cauca Valley. The loan was made jointly to the Corporaci6n Aut6noma Re- 

gional del Cauca (Cauca Valley Corporation), an autonomous regional organization 
responsible for developing the resources of the Cauca Valley, and to the Central 
Hidroeléctrica del Rfo Anchicaya (CHIDRAL). The total cost of the works to be 
undertaken was estimated at $37 million. 


Pan American Highway Congress. More than 200 delegates from 20 nations 
of the Hemisphere attended the Eighth Pan American Highway Congress, a special- 
ized conference of the OAS, which met in Bogot4é May 20-29. With Canada sending 
an official observer for the first time, all the American nations were represented 
except the Dominican Republic and Cuba. The delegates approved a series of rec- 
ommendations toward the goal of total completion of the Pan American Highway, 
giving special attention to the projected Colombian and Panamanian section, the 
most difficult missing link. Previous studies of the route and financing of this 
section of the road, which passes through 360 miles of jungle in the Isthmus of 
Darien, had set the estimated cost at $3 million. The congress approved the 
recommendation of its executive committee that the United States bear two-thirds 
of the financial burden ($2 million), Panama and Colombia two-thirds of the re- 
maining amount ($666,666), and the other 18 nations the rest ($333,333). Addi- 
tional recommendations were approved on legislation, the administration of gov- 
ernment highway organizations, construction and maintenance, transit and safety, 


and financing and economy. Washington was chosen as the seat of the ninth con- 
gress in 1963. 


ECUADOR 


Presidential Election; Threats of Violence. Completing the roster of can- 
didates in the presidential election to be held on June 5, Héctor Romero Menéndez, 
Guayaquil lawyer and university professor, was nominated as the vice-presidential 
running mate for Conservative candidate Gonzalo Cordero Crespo. A group of 
Socialists in Quito announced that they would join the ranks of the Frente Democr4- 
tico Nacional in support of Liberal candidate and former President Galo Plaza. In 
a letter to Galo Plaza, the group stated that the decision to support him stemmed 
from concern for the minimum political and economic gains made by the country 

in the last eight years under two "harmful" reactionary regimes and from the be- 
lief that Galo Plaza would comply with the program of government proposed by the 
Frente, with special attention to technically planned agrarian reform. 


Supporters of the independent candidate, former President José Marfa Ve- 
lasco Ibarra, continued to deride Conservative President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez, 
describing him as cynical and perverse and accusing his government of openly 
favoring Cordero Crespo in the electoral campaign. In point of fact, Velasco 
Ibarra had allowed his own government in 1956 to take an active part in the elec- 
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toral campaign, in disregard of the Constitution, and it was primarily through his 
support that Ponce Enrfquez had been elected. Velasco Ibarra apparently drew 

the reins a bit too tight for some of his Guayaquil followers, however, for Franco 
Matamoros, leader of the Velasquista Party in Guayaquil, declared that approxi- 
mately 40,000 active party members in the port city would abstain from voting on 
June 5 because of a basic disagreement with the party's central directorate. How- 
ever, in general the followers of Velasco Ibarra were determined to gain victory. 
They echoed their leader's charges of possible electoral fraud on the part of the 
government and denounced direct and indirect aid allegedly lent to the Conservative 
candidate by local authorities and presidential emissaries. They circulated procla- 
mations threatening revolution if they should be defeated at the polls by government 
fraud. The Velasquistas promised “another May 28," referring to the revolution 
of 1944 in which Carlos Alberto Arroyo del Rfo was ousted from the Presidency 
and replaced by Velasco Ibarra. Similarly, partisans of Antonio Parra Velasco, 
the candidate of the leftist coalition, announced that they, like Fidel Castro in Cuba, 
had prepared a "Sierra Maestra."" The disclosure of an attempted arms robbery in 
Quito added to the political tension and fear of insurrection. A group of soldiers 
planning to steal 150 firearms from a military barracks were caught red-handed 
after one of their number defected and revealed the plot to a superior officer. The 
Minister of Defense was reluctant to publicize details concerning the incident, say- 
ing that the public would be informed as soonas aninvestigation had been conducted. 
This disturbance in the Army took on an even greater significance because of the 
close ties the Velasquista vice-presidential candidate Carlos Julio Arosemena 
Monroy had enjoyed with the Army. This link had already aroused public uneasiness. 


Diplomatic Relations with the Dominican Republic Severed. Following the 
example of Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and Bolivia, Ecuador broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic, entrusting to the Brazilian Government its 
affairs in that country. The Brazilian Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo assumed cus- 
tody of the 14 Dominicans who had found political asylum in the Ecuadorian Em- 
bassy there. The break in relations resulted from the Trujillo government's un- 
friendly treatment of the Ecuadorian Ambassador since mid-1959 (HAR, XIII: 118, 
261), when the Ecuadorian Embassy had taken charge of Venezuelan affairs and of 
the 14 enemies of Trujillo. 


Agricultural Expansion Planned. Investment capital amounting to $50,000 
was sought by Hacienda Santa Lucita, Riobamba (Chimborazo Province), to ex- 
pand agricultural and commercial activities on 10,000 acres south of Quito. The 
firm, already producing and distributing barley for the brewing industry, as well 
as potatoes, milk, and sheep, was interested in acquiring dairy cows to increase 
milk production. 


Banking. The Development Bank (Banco de Fomento) planned to increase its 
credit operation in 1960 to 317 million sucres (approximately $21 million). This 
would represent an increase of 72 million sucres ($4.8 million) over the total credit 
extended in 1959. The First National City Bank of New York opened the first branch 
of any U.S. bank in Ecuador. The branch was established in Guayaquil. 


Fishing Permits for Foreign Ships. The Ecuadorian Government issued a 
decree permitting commercial fishing by foreign vessels in Ecuadorian continental 
and insular waters subject to the purchase of a fishing license. The license would 
not, however, authorize catching codfish, shrimp, lobster, or whales. The decree 
was issued in an effort to obtain larger revenues from the sale of fishing permits. 
Although Ecuador had failed completely in its attempt to gain international recogni- 
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tion for its claim to territorial waters extending 200 miles out to sea, the govern- 


ment would like to impose the purchase of these permits on any ship fishing 
in this area. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Student Strike and Resignation of Interior Minister. The students and faculty 
of the University of San Marcos in Lima, as well as those of other schools, joined 
the Escuela Normal Superior, the principal teachers' college, in its continued 
strike protesting its nonuniversity status (HAR, XIII: 262). The strike had begun 
after a recently announced law gave autonomy to all institutions of higher learning 
except the normal schools. On May 23, 4,000 members of the teachers' union be- 
gan a 48-hour work stoppage in sympathy with the striking schools. As a result, 
the nation's educational facilities were completely paralyzed. The teachers' de- 
mands for a special session of Congress to revise the new university code had not 
been met by June 1, and the college classrooms remained vacant. 


The resignation of Minister of the Interior and Police Carlos Carrillo Smith 
was announced by Vice President Luis Gallo Porras during the absence of Presi- 
dent Manuel] Prado Ugarteche in Buenos Aires for the 150th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Argentine independence (see ARGENTINA). Carrillo Smith's resignation 


was the consequence of alleged abuses to which he had submitted several univer- 
sity students. 


Labor Unrest. The Confederaci6n de Trabajadores del Perdé (CTP) stopped 
work for 24 hours and threatened to continue its general strike, which was closing 
down most of the country's transportation, commerce, and industry. CTP general 
secretary Arturo Sabroso Montoya said that the work stoppage was in protest over 
the deaths of workers in clashes with the police early in the month, and also in 
sympathy with the teachers. The general strike was indicative of the increased 
strength of labor in Peru as reflected in the federation of the unions into a national 
organization, the CTP. Although the unions had found their greatest strength in 
Lima, most of the workers throughout the country were organized. The majority 
of the labor groups had aligned themselves with both the CTP and the Organizaci6n 
Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT). According to Noticiero Obrero 
Interamericano, pamphlets describing the objectives of trade unions and the prob- 
lems of Peruvian workers had been published in Peru and had received wide dis- 
tribution during recent months. 


Relations Severed with the Dominican Republic; Troubles with Chile and 
Ecuador. After several months of press denunciations of the Dominican Republic, 
Peru formally broke relations with that nation and declared the Trujillo dictator- 
ship "immoral and oppressive."" The Cabinet was frequently reported to have 


discussed the dissolution of diplomatic ties, but this was the first official govern- 
ment announcement. 


Trouble occurred on the southern border of Peru when Chile levied a 25% 
tax on all goods entering from the Peruvian city of Tacna, near the border. Mer- 
chants in Peru retaliated by boycotting Chilean goods brought in over the same 

route. Considerable trade was halted. By the end of May neither government had 
made any statement on the problem. On the northern border, difficulties arose 
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when Ecuador restricted movement across the Aguas Verdes international bridge 
on the Pan American Highway. Although most of the trade affected was local, 
many of Ecuador's tropical fruit exports to Peru were stopped, and Peruvian mer- 
chants were complaining. La Prensa surmised that the tightened controls were 
related to politics in connection with the coming Ecuadorian elections. 


Development Plans and Currency Freedom. In pursuit of the economic de- 
velopment plan outlined by the government in February and elaborated in April 
(HAR, XIII: 263-4), the Industrial Coordination Bureau, a world organization deal- 
ing with economic cooperation, established a branch office in Lima to serve as the 
contact between small industries unable to attract financial support and large in- 
dustries desiring assistance in their development. Peru, like other underdeveloped 
countries, would also be advised on matters relating to technical and economic as- 
sistance. 


The contract for the second stage of the port modernization and expansion 
program at Salaverry was signed in continuation of the development originally be- 
gun in 1956. This second stage provided for the construction of a concrete pier, 
warehouses, and other berthing facilities capable of docking two ships of up to 
10,000 tons displacement. The first stage, construction of a 1,300-meter break- 
water, was completed in October 1958. The third part of the plan, a concrete pier 
similar to that presently under construction, was envisaged for the future. 


While the coastal strip continued to be the center of development, determined 
efforts were being made to open up the eastern area. A new hospital began opera- 
tions deep in the Amazon jungle of Peru. The mercy institution, named "Albert 
Schweitzer" in honor of Africa's famed philanthropist, was begun in 1957 by a 
German doctor, Theodore Bender. He solicited contributions and support from 
organizations in the United States, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. Situated on 
the banks of Lake Yarinacocha, near Pucallpa in eastern Peru, the recently com- 
pleted hospital would serve the Indian tribes and isolated settlements where ade- 
quate medical facilities were formerly unavailable. 


Due to the stability of the Peruvian currency, the last control over free ex- 
change of the sol was eliminated. This action abolished the system whereby export- 
ers were obliged to sell to the Central Reserve Bank all foreign exchange drafts 
received in payment for Peruvian products. The May exchange rate remained at 
27 soles to the dollar. 


Chilean Earthquake Felt. Extensions of the disastrous earthquakes in Chile 
were felt throughout much of Peru, but relatively little damage resulted there. 
Arequipa, the worst shaken area, suffered commercial disruption when the popu- 
lation neared a state of panic. No deaths or severe personal injuries were reported, 
however. 


BOLIVIA 


Registration of Political Parties. The political parties of Bolivia kept the 
national electoral board busy during May. Originally, nine parties were regis- 
tered by the board, but three of them withdrew, and two were not recognized, 
leaving four parties officially in the contest. In addition to the President and Vice 
President, 6 new senators and 33 deputies were to be elected. Scheduled first for 
May 22, the elections were postponed until June 5 in order to give each political 
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party an equal chance to prepare for them. At the end of May, the official line-up 
of candidates for President and Vice President was as follows: 


Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR): Vfctor Paz Estenssoro 
and Juan Lechfn Oquendo 


Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA): Walter Guevara 
Arze and Jorge Rfos Gamarra 


Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB): Mario R. Gutiérrez Gutiérrez and 
Antonio Anze Jiménez* 


Partido Obrero Revolucionario (POR): Hugo Gonz4lez Moscoso and 
Fernando Bravo Jaime 


The board accepted the application of the Liberal Party, but the Liberals did not 
submit any candidates for President and Vice President. 


Enrique Hertzog Garaiz4bal, former President of Bolivia and head of the 
Partido de la Uni6n Republicana Socialista (PURS), arrived in La Paz on the eve- 
ning of May 23 from Argentina, where he had been since April 19. In a statement 
to the press, he said that the PURS would abstain from the coming elections, which 
he described as a farce. This action brought to three the number of parties abstain- 
ing. The other two were the Partido Social Cristiano (PSC) and the Partido de la 
Izquierda Revolucionaria (PIR). Those rejected by the electoral board were the 
POR faction of Guillermo Lora (HAR, XIII: 266) and the Partido Social Demécrata. 
The Communist Party had earlier chosen to back the MNR candidates Paz Estenssoro 


and Juan Lechfn, after their own candidates for the highest offices had been rejected, 
but the MNR let it be known that it was not seeking the backing of the Communists 
(HAR, XIII: 265). 


Charges and countercharges were exchanged in the press. In El Diario of 
May 3, Mario Gutiérrez, presidential candidate and head of the FSB, violently 
criticized the MNR. Paz Estenssoro answered in La Naci6én of May 4, denying 
all his charges. On May 6, the first issue of Tribuna appeared in La Paz. Of 
tabloid size and without advertising, it expounded the virtues of the MNR and the 
evils of the opposition. Verbal vehemence soon led to physical violence. The ad- 
ministration admitted that it was in possession of data indicating a plot by forces 
"outside the government" against the life of Gutiérrez. Alarmed, the FSB leaders 
met with President Hern4n Siles Zuazo and were assured that the opposition would 
receive fair treatment in the elections. Several persons were killed and many at- 
tacked, especially in towns near the borders with Argentina and Brazil. 


More Partisan Violence in Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. On May 8, the 
women and children of the town of Cliza in Cochabamba Department paraded through 
the streets carrying banners and screaming demands for more public safety. The 
manifestation took place as a result of several months of chronic shooting and fight- 
ing between belligerent bands of MNRA-supporting peasants from Cliza, under the 
leadership of Miguel Veizaga, and MNR supporters from Ucurefia, led by José 


*Possibly because of the high degree of illiteracy, Bolivian names occur with 
confusing variations; this spelling is apparently correct, and not Arze, as given on 
p. 265. 
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Rojas Guevara. It was charged that the commander of the army post at Cliza was 
in complicity with the forces of Veizaga. This charge led to the reported announce- 
ment by the head of the Armed Forces, General L. Rodrfguez Bidigafn, that he 
would resign as a result of disagreements with the MNR over the way he was han- 
dling the conflict among the peasants of the Cochabamba Valley. 


On May 11, President Siles Zuazo appointed a peace mission consisting of 
General Alfredo Avando, Armando Gutiérrez Granier (Auxiliary Bishop of Santa 
Cruz), and Rafil Maldonado Solfs (president of the University of San Sim6n in 
Cochabamba). They met with leaders of the fighting factions on separate days. 
Rojas Guevara launched a series of allegations against Veizaga and accused Gue- 
vara Arze, MNRA presidential candidate, of being the instigator of the fighting. 
Countercharges were made by Veizaga. Finally on May 14 an agreement was made 
for the cessation of hostilities, prisoners were exchanged, and a semblance of or- 
der was restored to the Valley, at least for the time being. 


Assaults on houses, mauling of citizens, and marauding brought terror to 
Santa Cruz. Gangster actions were attributed to the regional chief of the MNR, 
Luis Sandoval Mor6én. Basically, however, the disorders seemed to stem from 
the political struggle between the MNR and MNRA groups. 


Strikes by Miners and Telecommunications Workers. On May 2, at the 
request of the national mining company Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL), 
a meeting was held with the mine workers' union Federaci6n Sindical de Trabaja- 
dores Mineros de Bolivia (FSTMB) to try to settle grievances between the state 
mining organization and the striking miners. According to the COMIBOL's gen- 
eral manager Goosen Broersman and its business manager Juan Bascope, the 
company was in dire financial straits. The output of tin during the first quarter 
of 1960 had fallen from a normal 4,800 metric tons to 3,500 metric tons, against 
an international quota of more than 7,000 metric tons. The main causes of low 
output were said to be the destruction of hydroelectric plants by excessive rains; 
social unrest and disturbances among the miners at the Siglo Veinte and Huanuni 
mines, the largest in Bolivia; lack of working capital; exhaustion of minerals; 
and inefficiency and lack of discipline among the workers. 


Leaders of the local mining unions refused to meet in La Paz with the offi- 
cials of the COMIBOL and the FSTMB. An exchange of radiograms between the 
COMIBOL and the miners got the disputants nowhere. Before discussing the 
problems confronting the COMIBOL, the miners demanded the payment of over- 
due wages. When it was pointed out by the general manager of COMIBOL that the 
strike was costing Bolivia $35,000 per day, the workers countered that they could 
not work if they wanted to because drill steel, dynamite, and other necessary sup- 
plies were practically exhausted at the mines. 


On May 13, Treasury Minister Hugo Moreno Cérdoba handed a communica- 
tion to the press which set forth the main reasons why the government could not 
advance funds to the COMIBOL. The communication stated that it was the eco- 
nomic and monetary policy of the government to maintain the stabilization plan 
agreed upon with the International Monetary Fund. In line with this agreement, 
autonomous entities such as the COMIBOL must finance themselves through their 
own resources. The government had no authorized credit for financing the mining 
company's deficit and had exhorted labor not to ask for unreasonable demands that 
would disrupt the stabilization program. Consequently, the general work law con- 
cerning the legality of strikes and work stoppages would be applied scrupulously. 
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Moreno Cérdoba's arguments did not impress the miners, whose motives 
for striking were simply the government's failure to pay their wages and to recog- 
nize their right to strike. They claimed they were acting in defense of the Bolivian 
Revolution against the impositions of the U.S. State Department and the stabilization 
plan of the International Monetary Fund. Furthermore, it was indicated that a 
prime factor preventing a settlement was the impertinence of replies from the head 
of COMIBOL, Guillermo Bedregal Gutiérrez, accusing leaders of certain unions of 
being Communists and of betraying the nationalization efforts. 


Meanwhile government officials came to the conclusion that the COMIBOL 
should obtain a loan of at least $2 million. A memorandum was sent to John Clark, 
representative in Bolivia of the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Cooperation Administration, stating that the COMIBOL was near financial collapse 
and that credit must be obtained immediately for the purchase of materials and 
equipment. 


At this time, state telecommunications workers of the Federaci6n Sindical 
de Telegrafistas y Radiotelegrafistas del Estado (FESTRE), who had been on strike 
since April 8, called for a general strike to help settle their grievances. When the 
striking miners issued an ultimatum to the COMIBOL through the FSTMB that they 
would support such a general strike, the COMIBOL was finally compelled to accede 
to their demands. On May 15, the company announced that it had granted FSTMB 
demands that the prices of commissary goods not be changed nor personnel re- 
duced until plans had been worked out for each individual mine and that the miners 
be paid for all days they did not work. At this juncture, Goosen Broersman, a 
Hollander, let it be known that he was not in accord with the plans for reorganizing 
the practically bankrupt COMIBOL and submitted his resignation after three years 
as manager. 


Despite the settlement of the miners' strike, FESTRE still held out, demand- 
ing a "functional bonus," which the government contended would cost 5,000 million 
bolivianos a year and, if granted, would provoke a return to inflation. Both the 
government and FESTRE remained adamant. On May 2, FESTRE appealed to the 
miners of Siglo Veinte and Catavi mines to aid the striking telecommunications 
workers, which the miners agreed to do. Other unions of the Central Obrera 
Boliviana (COB) contemplated sympathy strikes, but Juan Lechfn, head of the 
COB and the FSTMB, appeared to oppose any general strike because of his candi- 
dacy for the Vice Presidency. By the end of May nothing definite had been decided, 
and labor difficulties remained a serious problem. 


Four prominent Bolivian trade union officials visited the headquarters of the 
International Federation of Petroleum Workers in Denver, Colorado, ona tour of 
trade union centers sponsored by the International Cooperation Administration. 
Discussions were held regarding the possible affiliation of Bolivian oil workers 
with the U.S. federation. 


Relations Broken with the Dominican Republic. Bolivia broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Dominican Republic on May 21. It was charged that the island 
government had shown complete disregard for the principle of nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of other states and had demonstrated a systematic aversion to 
democratic principles. 


Khrushchev Invited to Bolivia. President Siles Zuazo announced on May 28 
that his government would invite Russian Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev to 
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visit Bolivia in the event that he came to Latin America. He also stated that 
Cuban President Osvaldo Dortic6s and Colombian President Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo had been invited to visit Bolivia during their journeys in Latin America. 


Railway Situation Unsettled. British Ambassador to Bolivia James T. 
Henderson met with President Siles Zuazo regarding the situation of the two 
British-owned but now Bolivian-operated railroads (HAR, XIII: 266), the Antofa- 
gasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway Company and the Bolivian Railway. In reply 

to a note from the Minister of Public Works, the railway directors in London 
submitted a lengthy document offering the enterprises to the Bolivian Government 
for 44.65 million, payable over a period of 25 years at 3% interest. The reasons 
for the offer to sell were basically inordinate labor and social demands, the falling 
off of mining traffic, and the inability to pay for needed supplies and equipment. 


Petroleum Progress Up. The production of crude petroleum during May 
averaged 8,216 bbls. per day from 113 wells, compared with 7,853 bbls. from 
106 wells during April. No new field discoveries had been made since two deep 
wells were completed by the Fish Engineering-controlled Bolivian Oil Company 
in an extension of the Madrejones oil field of Argentina across the southeastern 
border into Bolivia. However, these two wells were still shut in at the end of May 
for lack of an outlet. 


Attempts to Stabilize Financial Situation. For the fiscal year 1961, the sum 
of $2.5 million was allotted to the International Cooperation Administration for 
technical cooperation in Bolivia. During budget hearings before the U.S. House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, it was disclosed that to date Bolivia had received 
a total of $160.3 million in aid from the U.S. Government. 


Representatives of Bolivia's National Chamber of Industries met with the 
Ministers of Labor, Treasury, and Economics and complained that foreign capital 
would not invest in local industries while the current number of social benefits, 
taxes, and extreme governmental regulations prevailed. They expressed the be- 
lief that Bolivian industry was in a chaotic condition. 


As a result of close adherence to the stabilization program set up by the 
International Monetary Fund, the boliviano had remained unchanged at 11,885 to 
the dollar since early 1959. The money supply had held at around 427 million 
bolivianos, while the cost of living index had apparently leveled off at about 
3,115 (1953= 100), indicating that the rate of inflation had at least been arrested. 


CHILE 


National Disaster. Recurring earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, and tidal 
waves brought disaster to southern Chile in May. It was feared that the eventual 
death toll might reach 5,000; property damage was estimated at $500 million. In 
places, even the topography was noticeably changed. 


President Jorge Alessandri cancelled all ceremonies connected with the 
opening of the regular session of Congress and began a tour of the stricken area. 
Death and destruction were spread through the provinces of Chiloé, Cautfn, Val- 
divia, Nuble, Concepcién, Arauco, Bfo Bfo, Malleco, Osorno, and Llanquihue. 
More than 900 tons of medical supplies and equipment were flown in by U.S. Army, 
Navy, and Air Force planes. In Puerto Montt and Valdivia, where some two-thirds 
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of the casualties were reported, two emergency hospitals were set up with over 
500 doctors, nurses, and medical corpsmen. Supplies, 10 helicopters, and an 
11-man survey team were sent from the Panama Canal Zone. Countries all over 
the world responded with money and supplies. West German Interior Minister 
Gerhard Schroeder, who stopped in Valdivia on his return to Germany from Argen- 
tina, said that West Germany would help rebuild Valdivia, a city largely settled by 
German immigrants. A fleet of U.S. Air Force transports ferried food and other 
urgently needed supplies to meet the needs of 100,000 survivors of shattered Val- 
divia. In spite of heroic efforts to alleviate distress, the situation was described 
as appalling. Many thousands of persons were made homeless, and great numbers 
of buildings were severely damaged, although some property owners exaggerated 
damage in the hope of receiving greater assistance from the government. 


Faced with devastation of such proportions, national agencies were solidly 
cooperating. Even the Communists offered the President their support during the 
emergency, provided the government did not use the crisis to enact reactionary 
measures. Alessandri was reported planning to urge immediate passage of spe- 
cial legislation for reconstruction of the devastated areas. The prices of basic 
foods were frozen at the May 21 level in order to prevent speculation. 


Labor Crisis. During May, President Alessandri faced the severest labor 
crisis of his administration. Ostensibly the widespread unrest was due to the gov- 
ernment's determination to allow no wage increase greater than 10% (HAR, XIII: 
52, 125, 201); the government declared, however, that strikes were being called 
as part of a subversive plan. Copper workers went on strike at Anaconda's El 
Salvador and Potrerillos mines as soon as their contracts expired on April 30. 
The union was seeking a 58% wage increase and fringe benefits; the company offer 
was 50%. A sympathy strike of the large copper mines set for May 23 was called 
off because of the earthquake disaster. On May 27, Anaconda and the copper 
workers' confederation Confederaci6n del Cobre reached an agreement on a 15- 
month contract involving a 51% increase. Juan de Onis reported in the New York 
Times that a previous offer of $9 per day for a married worker with two children 
had been rejected. The new contract also provided for an additional increase 
equal to 50% of any rise in the cost of living after 12 months. 


By May 4 official figures indicated that 40,000 workers were on strike from 
copper and coal mines, telephone and electrical services, metal, textile, and 
construction industries. The government announced that strikes in public services 
would not be tolerated, and it replaced electrical workers with Navy personnel. 
Interior Minister S6tero del Rfo Gundidn prepared to invoke the Law of Security 
(HAR, XIII: 201) against such strikers. Twenty-five citations were issued against 
leaders of electrical workers' unions. The telephone employees returned to work 
after 24 hours but warned that they would strike again if demands for a 45% in- 
crease were not granted. 


Families of the approximately 15,000 coal miners on strike since March 
were suffering from lack of food. Some 300 children were evacuated to the homes 
of union members in Santiago from the Lota and Coronel area. On May 12, some 
15,000 miners, with their wives and children, left this mining area on foot for 
Concepci6n, 25 miles away. They arrived after eight hours and stood in a pelting 
rain to listen to their leaders, who demanded a wage increase in keeping with the 
38.6% rise in the cost of living during 1959. The company offer stood at 19.3%. 
The government recognized that the coal miners, whose daily wage was little more 
than $1 per day, deserved special consideration (HAR, XIII: 200). The ailing coal 
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industry, in need of mechanization, had been surviving on government subsidies. 
Although no reports were available, earthquake damage to homes and industry in 
the coal mining area was feared to have been extensive. 


Meanwhile, 10,000 secondary school students were striking for curriculum 
reforms, and some 40,000 teachers were striking for higher salaries and the con- 
tinuation of free primary education. After a clash between leftist students and the 
police, the teachers returned to work on the promise of Liberal and Conservative 
deputies that a special commission would study their demands and submit settle- 
ment proposals within 20 days. 


Following a study of the Tarapac4 area by government officials, President 
Alessandri took steps to solve the unemployment problem there. By government 
decree the nitrate plant at Victoria was reopened under the Corporaci6n de Fo- 
mento de la Producci6n (CORFO). Thousands of nitrate workers had been unem- 
ployed since April when the Compafifa Salitrera Tarapac4 y Antofagasta declared 
the nitrate field uneconomical to work. A black flag above a Chilean flag at half- 
mast had been flying over Iquique, Tarapac4's nitrate port, protesting "abandon- 
ment" by the government. 


Mineral Resource Development. Although the copper market had shown 
uneasiness because of uncertain political conditions in Africa and a world output 
that was outstripping consumption, Charles R. Cox, president of Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, reported that the company was planning to boost its Chilean out- 
put to 280,000 tons annually from the current 180,000-ton rate. The Chilean 
Government hoped to encourage mining activities through the creation of a state 
mining enterprise, Empresa de Minas del Estado, and a state mining service, 
Servicio de Minas del Estado. The Empresa de Minas del Estado would devote 
its efforts to channeling and promoting mining production. The Servicio de Minas 
del Estado would take a mining census of the republic, assess mining properties, 
study geological conditions in mining areas, keep the state informed regarding 
concessions covering nitrate deposits, and take an inventory of mineral reserves 
and fertilizers. Important discoveries of uranium, copper, iron, and marble, 
particularly in the northern provinces, were reported by Chilean and U.S. geolo- 
gists. 


A program of expansion and diversification of Chile's plastic and chemical 
industries was outlined by U.N. technical assistance expert Jean Delorme. Rec- 
ommendations called for Chilean plants to turn out modern synthetics for consumer 
and industrial products, including vinyl plastics which would utilize available coal 
and limestone resources. To portray to scientists of other countries the problems 
of the arid provinces of northern Chile, maps, pictures, and statistics relating to 
that area were put on display in the UNESCO building in Paris. Chile planned to 
request that UNESCO undertake a series of studies relating to the arid regions of 
Latin America. 


Foreign Trade and Investments. An official delegation from the United 
Arab Republic visited Chile to promote cultural and economic relations. An agree- 
ment was made for a faculty and student exchange between universities and scien- 
tific centers. Deputy Foreign Minister Hussein Zul Fakar Sabri expressed his 
country's interest in selling cotton and encouraging emigration to Chile. A group 
of bankers and industrial leaders from Baltimore, Maryland, interviewed heads 
of Chilean national and private concerns to determine the opportunities for invest- 
ment in Chile. 
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Commercial Aviation Studied. Chilean officials and representatives from 
Argentina, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and Venezuela met in 
Santiago to explore the possibilities of launching a Latin America-sponsored jet 
airline service (HAR, XII: 679). A previous meeting had been held in Panama in 


November 1959, but heavy capital-investment requirements indicated the need for 
more effective cooperation. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Terrorism, Cérdoba, and the Army. Like two blind, drunken prizefighters, 
the Argentine Army and terrorists continued to batter each other during May. The 
first blow was struck by the terrorists early in the month when a bomb exploded 
in the luxurious Palermo suburb of Buenos Aires, seriously damaging an apart- 
ment house occupied by Army officers and their families and injuring several per- 
sons. On May 28 the home of Army Intelligence General Juan Alfredo Lagalaye, 
located across the street from the Casa Olivos (President Arturo Frondizi's sum- 
mer residence), was destroyed and his wife seriously injured. The Army retali- 
ated with daily arrests and reportedly brutal interrogations of prisoners. Over 

a dozen labor leaders were convicted by military courts and hustled off to serve 
from two to nine years in prison; most were members of the Peronista "62" group 
of unions or the Communist "19" group. The protest strike threatened in April 
(HAR, XIII: 271) by leaders of the "62" failed to materialize. All leftists were 
suspect. The office of the Trotskyist-oriented Movimiento Izquierdista Revolu- 
cionario (MIR) was closed; some of its members were arrested; and its paper, 
Praxis, was confiscated. The founder of the movement, Silvio Frondizi, brother 


of the President, was not arrested, but he announced that he was going into exile 
in Cuba. 


When the Army mobilized the guards of a prison in C6rdoba and put it under 
Army control in order to seize for questioning seven suspected terrorists (HAR, 
XIII: 271), observers predicted trouble, but no one foresaw that tie incident would 
develop into the most serious political crisis Argentina had faced in months, with 
implications that shook President Frondizi's Uni6én Cfvica Radical Intransigente 
(UCRI) to its foundations. On May 2 the Argentine Supreme Court ordered the 
Army to return the prisoners to the jail but did not require it to relinquish control 
of the prison itself. Cérdoba Governor Arturo Zanichelli, emboldened, demanded 
that the Army move out and said that he considered the occupation of the prison an 
“abrogation of provincial autonomy." President Frondizi let it be known that he 
wanted the Army to remain where it was. The Cérdoba legislature then almost 
begged the Army to return the prison to civilian control. The next day the Army 
occupied two more jails in the provinces, and the following day four more. On 
May 9 the second-in-command of the Cérdoba police, Giglio Guido Gino Bechis, 
resigned from his position after being questioned by Army intelligence. On May 12, 
Under Secretary of the Army, General Victor Hoskings, announced that Governor 
Zanichelli was implicated in the terrorist plot and had, through Bechis and other 
police officials, contributed arms and equipment to members of the central com- 
mittee of the Peronista terrorist organization, the Alianza Libertadora Naciona- 
lista. Hoskings also disclosed that one police officer had defended himself under 
questioning by declaring that he had feared a military coup d'état and for this rea- 
son had turned over 400 machine-pistols and 500 police revolvers (. 45 caliber) to 
the Peronistas in 1958. Shocked by Hoskings' revelation, the entire nation was 
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eager for more information, but Zanichelli refused to see the press. Coinciden- 
tally, on the same day, Army leader and director of the Conintes plan (HAR, XIII: 
203, 271) Carlos Severo Toranzo Montero was promoted from divisional general 
to lieutenant general* with a corresponding pay raise. 


On May 13, UCRI Senator Francisco Melani flew to his home state, Cérdoba, 
from Buenos Aires, reportedly to ask fellow party member Zanichelli to resign. 
Zanichelli evidently refused, because the next day UCRI chairman Alfredo Garcfa 
also flew to C6rdoba. Zanichelli still refused to resign. Finally, on May 18 he 
made a statement in which he dismissed the Army charges as unworthy of reply, 
an attitude hardly likely to reinstate him in the eyes of his critics. La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires found the statement "unsatisfactory."" A few days later, however, 
the governors of nearly all of the Argentine provinces met, ostensibly to discuss 
national transportation problems. In closed session they evidently quizzed Zani- 
chelli; after the meeting, a spokesman announced that they were all completely 
satisfied with the Cérdoba leader's position. The governors of all Argentine prov- 
inces are members of the UCRI. After the governors' announcement the story 
was hushed up. With the exception of editorials protesting government silence and 
the announcement that more police officers had been arrested in Cérdoba, nothing 
further was printed. At the end of the month President Frondizi submitted to Con- 
gress a law which would set up a civilian-controlled anti-terrorist organization and 
would provide the death penalty for terrorists. 


May Day, Two Points of View. On May 1, President Frondizi opened the 
92nd session of the Argentine Congress with a speech in which he pointed out his 
accomplishments over the past two years and took upon his own shoulders all re- 
sponsibility for the austerity program and the Conintes plan. (There had been a 
tendency for critics of these policies to direct their fire at Minister of Economy 
Alvaro Alsogaray and the Army.) The seats in the legislature were only a little 
over half filled because the 77 members of the opposition Uni6n Cfvica Radical del 
Pueblo (UCRP) and some dissenting members of the UCRI refused to attend in 
protest against Army methods and the Conintes plan. Frondizi praised the Army's 
“patriotic dedication" to the national welfare and the constitution. Perhaps in retal- 
iation against the absent congressmen, he implied that those who were not aligned 
with the Army were anti-democratic and thus pro-terrorist. 


Meanwhile, in the central Plaza de Mayo in Buenos Aires, thousands of 
workers marched in the streets to celebrate May Day. Christian Democrats, 
Socialists, Trotskyists, Communists, and fringe groups mingled, argued, and 
then rioted. Police broke up the melee with tear gas and fire hoses. Later in 
the day, the old right-wing Socialist leader Américo Ghioldi told the crowd that 
"organized labor is the only force protecting the nation from totalitarianism." 


Argentine Independence Celebration. On May 25, Argentina celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the 1810 separation of the Spanish colony, La Plata, from 
Napoleonic Spain. ** President Frondizi and visiting dignitaries reviewed a 12- 
mile military parade led by troops from various Latin American countries, in- 
cluding Cuba, followed by Argentine companies dressed in the colorful uniforms 
of the nineteenth century. 


*The order of rank in Argentina is Lieutenant General (highest), divisional 
general, and brigadier general (lowest). 


** Although 1810 is considered the beginning of Argentine independence, of- 
ficial independence came in 1816 with the Declaration of Tucum4n. 
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Representatives from over fifty countries attended the ceremonies. A small 
U.S. delegation headed by former Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks brought 
Frondizi a letter from President Eisenhower, written in Lisbon, which gave the 
U.S. explanation of the U-2 flight and the summit failure in Paris. A comparatively 
large Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy Premier A. N. Kosygin also brought 
a letter, this one from Nikita Khrushchev denouncing the United States. President 
Manuel Prado of Peru and Uruguayan Council President Benito Nardone were care- 
ful not to be seen too much in the presence of the other visiting Latin American 
President, Osvaldo Dortic6s of Cuba. Dortic6s made headlines by denouncing the 
United States (see CUBA) and by appearing half an hour early for an interview with 
President Frondizi, ahead of the band, the guard of honor, and even Cuban news- 
papermen. Other top-ranking visitors were the Foreign Ministers of Brazil, Chile, 
Bolivia, and Canada. The festivities were marred by news of the devastating Chil- 
ean earthquakes (see p. 336-7). In Argentina, the resort town of Bariloche and 
other towns along the eastern slopes of the Andes were severely shaken by the 
quakes, but no serious injuries were reported. Perhaps the biggest news item 
during the week of festivities was the capture of former Nazi SS officer Adolf Eich- 
mann by Israeli security agents. It was reported that the plane which had brought 
Israeli Minister of State Abba Eban and his delegation to the celebration was used 
to take Eichmann to Israel for trial. International lawyers were stunned by the 
legal implications of the capture of Eichmann. 


Italian Justice. The Eichmann case was not the only problem that Argentine 
international lawyers faced in May. On May 16, Italian court officials seized the 
Argentine merchant vessel Rfo Primero in Genoa and an Aerolfneas Argentinas 
Comet IV in Rome. The seizure order was issued by the Milan courts in behalf 
of the Milan firm of Franco Gronda. It was alleged that the present government 
had failed to meet payments on a $32 million debt owed Gronda for an aluminum 
plant built during the Perén regime. After the Italian Foreign Office, through a 
legal maneuver, obtained the release of the airplane, the Milan court placed a 
holding order on all Argentine funds in Italian banks. The Argentine Government 
threatened to retaliate by seizing Italian ships, planes, and bank accounts. Fron- 
dizi also threatened to cancel his proposed visit to Italy in June (HAR, XIII: 274). 
The Italian Government, obviously upset over the strain in Italian-Argentine re- 
lations, then intervened, rescinding the court order and releasing the Argentine 
properties. Gronda denounced the action as unconstitutional and declared that he 
would take his case to the courts of Great Britain and the United States. He said, 
"We have decided to carry our legal battle against the Argentine Government to 
countries where verdicts by judicial authorities cannot be revoked or annulled by 
the executive branch." 


Teachers' Strike. The Argentine teachers' union, Confederaci6n Argentina 
de Maestros y Profesores, held a 24-hour walkout on May 2 that emptied univer- 
sities and schools in every city except La Plata and Rosario. The strike was 
staged in protest against the government's refusal to raise pay in accordance with 
the rise in the cost of living, as agreed by teachers and Ministry of Education of- 
ficials in 1958. The day after the strike the teachers announced another strike 
scheduled for May 23. A few days later Economy Minister Alsogaray decided to 
grant a gradual 30% rise in wages. Union leaders grumbled that 30% would hardly 
compare with the 240% cost of living increase since teachers' wages were last 
raised, but they nevertheless called off the strike scheduled for May 23. 


A Shift in Economic Policy. There were strong indications that Argentina 
was preparing to make a decisive break with the economic pattern of state owner- 
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ship and state controls and to turn even more toward free enterprise. The first 
indication was the announcement on May 6 that Horacio Aguirre Legarreta had re- 
signed as president of the state oil monopoly Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales 
(YPF). No reason was given for the resignation. Juan José Bruno, vice-president 
of the national committee of Frondizi's UCRI, was named to succeed him. A week 
later Alvaro Alsogaray announced that the YPF was to be completely reorganized 
and then expanded and that even the name might be changed. Alsogaray was re- 
ported to have won Frondizi's support for a plan which would allow Standard Oil 
of New Jersey and Royal Dutch Shell to expand their development areas and would 
also give them rights to control and export their own production, functions hereto- 
fore completely under the control of YPF. In exchange, these companies would 
pay royalties of $50 million in advance. 


In addition, President Frondizi indicated in his speech to Congress on May 1 
that his administration was going to push for a "solution" to the iron and steel 
problem. There was little doubt that the President meant that he was going to 
seek foreign capital to help develop the iron ore deposits at Sierra Grande and the 
small coal deposits at Rfo Turbio. Both are in Patagonia. 


In highly nationalistic Argentina these developments, implying the possible 
unlimited exploitation of natural resources by foreign companies, were political 
dynamite. If Alsogaray were to carry out his plans, the effects on the economy, 
according to New York Times correspondent Juan de Onis, would be as far- 


reaching as the foreign oil development contracts signed by President Frondizi's 
administration in 1958 (HAR, XI: 402). 


URUGUAY 


Changes in the Council and Cabinet. Pedro Berro, who had resigned as 
Minister of the Interior on March 1, upon the inauguration of President Benito 
Nardone (HAR, XIII: 206), finally had his resignation accepted by the national 
executive council (colegiado) after an impasse of 53 days. During this time, mem- 
bers of the government, notably Martfn Echegoyen and Faustino Harrison in the 
council itself, were making desperate attempts to bring about a reconciliation. 
These efforts proved to be vain, however, and the fact that Berro did not continue 
in office after his original March 1 announcement forced the Blanco majority to 
take positive action at last. The Minister of Livestock and Agriculture, Carlos 

V. Puig, was given the additional post of Minister of the Interior on an interim 
basis. New councilor Alberto Artagaveytia took his seat in the colegiado replac- 
ing Pedro Zabalza, who had resigned in April in protest over the economic and 
financial policies of the government (HAR, XIII: 274). 


Cabinet Ministers Questioned by Congress; Municipal Council Crisis. 
Finance Minister Juan E. Azzini appeared twice before Congress for questioning 
about his monetary reform program, surviving a ten-hour debate on May 10 and 
another of eleven hours on May 31. It was basically Azzini's policies which were 
made into law with the backing of the Blanco Party in the historic December 1959 
monetary reform (HAR, XII: 693). This program jolted the Uruguayan economy 
and resulted in a wave of austerity brought on by a sharp rise in the cost of living. 
The immediate reason for Azzini's questioning lay in his budget proposals for 1960, 
which called for expenditures 55% higher than in 1959 and 100% higher than in 1958. 
Behind this, however, lay the problem of the chaotic financial situation inherited 
from the opposition Colorado Party in March 1959 and which Azzini's policies ap- 
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peared to have done relatively little to improve. The government attempted to 
start wool reserves moving and also to obtain credit from the United States (HAR, 
XIII: 275) in a move to ease the financial difficulties with which the Colorados, 
aided by the anti- Nardone Uni6n Blanca DemocrA4tica (UBD--urban faction of the 
Blancos), were trying to bring Azzini to account. Yet another period of inquiry 
by Congress into the Finance Ministry was set for July 1. 


A crisis in the Municipal Council of Montevideo occurred when its chairman, 
Daniel Fernfndez Crespo, announced that in a situation where every vote was 
needed, his budget was being blocked by the Herrerista faction on the Council. 
Fernfndez Crespo, who is also the leader of the UBD, threatened to resign and 
implied that, unless the Herreristas supported his faction on the Montevideo bud- 
get, the UBD would continue to block Azzini's federal budget in Congress, where 
their group constituted an important part of the Blanco majority. 


Two other Cabinet members were questioned by Congress in May. Minister 
of Public Health Carlos V. Stajano was interrogated in the Chamber of Deputies 
over the government's conduct during strikes in the Health Ministry. Stajano re- 
plied that in his opinion the sick took precedence over the workers in his depart- 
ment. Later, Minister of Livestock and Agriculture Puig was called to answer 
questions about policy concerning the establishment of the price of milk. After 
13 hours in session, Puig was given a vote of confidence by the Chamber. All 
these questionings were time-consuming attempts to embarrass the government. 


Pointing up the Blanco problem of maintaining their coalition, the Colorado 
Party held a meeting early in May. It was attended by all factions and discussed 


a program for unifying their dissident elements. 


Prank Currency and Incident with Russians. Members of the Colorado Party 
printed stage money labeled "one confidence note" as a sarcastic jibe at the gov- 
ernment's tight money policy (see p. 218). Many of these "bank notes" were still 
in circulation when the Russian whaler Salva docked at Montevideo; and Uruguayan 
“confidence men" quickly cornered the market in the bogus currency, using it to 
change legitimate bills and bilking the gullible Russian drew out of nearly $2,000. 
The Russian Embassy in Montevideo strongly protested. 


Bonavita Released from Prison in Paraguay. Carlos Bonavita, the Uru- 
guayan journalist arrested in Asuncién, Paraguay, in December (HAR, XII: 604; 
XIII: 57), was finally released in May and deported to Uruguay (see PARAGUAY). 
A few weeks after his return, he called a press conference at which he charged that 
he had been refused asylum in the Uruguayan Embassy in Asunci6n at the express 
orders of Minister of Foreign Affairs Homero Martfnez Montero, and was arrested 
by Paraguayan police as he arrived at the airport immediately after leaving the 
Embassy. He alleged that he had been tortured and showed wounds on his back at 
the press conference. Both Uruguay and Paraguay contended that proof existed 
that Bonavita had been linked to an abortive revolutionary plot, and Martfnez Mon- 
tero said that because of this only "extra-official action" had been possible. The 
affair had political repercussions because of the influence of Bonavita's father in 
the Blanco Party. He and his friends joined the Colorados and Socialists in attack- 
ing the Uruguayan Foreign Office. 


Visit of Cuban President. Cuban President Osvaldo Dortic6s received a 
noisy welcome at the airport from some 3,000 Uruguayans when he made a brief 
two-day visit to Uruguay at the end of May. Although he was not declared an offi- 
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cial guest, President Nardone and several high government officials were among 
those greeting him. Dortic6s paid a formal call on Nardone, which lasted only 15 
minutes, and then led a small delegation to pay homage to José Artigas, Uruguay's 
national hero. The next day he went on to Argentina, leaving a mixed reaction be- 
hind him. He had been generally well received but was refused permission to speak 
to a union meeting and was attacked at a press conference in regard to the closing 
of Cuban newspapers. The government used its austerity program as an excuse 

for not welcoming him officially. 


Crops and Pastures Hit by Drought; Soviet Wool Sale Proposed. Agriculture, 
the mainstay of the Uruguayan economy, sustained its second crippling blow from 
the weather in little more than a year when the important southwest area was hard 
hit by the dry spell that struck crops and pastures in several parts of southern 
South America. In April 1959, disastrous floods took a heavy toll of both livestock 
and crops, forcing the government to resort to U.S. food surplus assistance (HAR, 
XII: 229). Although it was somewhat early for accurate predictions, it was estimated 
that because of the drought, the 1960 maize harvest might be as much as 50% lower 
than average, while sunflower seed and other autumn crops were also expected to 
be smaller. 


The colegiado was considering a Soviet offer to purchase its entire remain- 
ing 1959 wool crop, estimated to be worth about $35 million. Russia had offered 
to pay cash in coverable sterling (HAR, XIII: 207, 276). It was expected that the 
offer would be rejected, however. 


Ramblers to be Assembled in Montevideo. The American Motors Corpora- 
tion announced plans to have its Rambler cars assembled in a locally owned and 
run plant in Montevideo. It was hoped that operations would start by the end of 
1960. Although some components were to be made in Uruguay, the great majority 
of parts would be shipped in from the United States. The company has similar ar- 
rangements with plants in Mexico and South Africa. 


PARAGUAY 


New Invasion Suppressed. Although the rebel invasion of Paraguay in April 
apparently consisted of stronger forces than were evident in previous attempts to 
overthrow the Stroessner dictatorship (HAR, XIII: 276), the Paraguayan Army had 
little trouble routing the invaders. The rebels, armed with rifles and hand gre- 
nades and attacking in guerrilla bands, were speedily and effectively repelled by 
Army planes that bombed and strafed their forces. As a result of the rebel inva- 
sion, the Paraguayan Government again sent a strongly worded official protest to 
Argentina saying that the Argentine Government showed lack of control in letting 
the rebels arm and gather openly on Argentine soil (HAR, XII: 695). The protest 
declared that propaganda released in Argentina by the 14th of May Movement ex- 
ceeded the limits that the Paraguayan Government could permit. It stated further 
that Paraguay would not tolerate any acts that endangered its sovereignty. 


Members of the Movimiento Popular Colorado, the exiled dissident faction 
of President Alfredo Stroessner's own party, denied any participation in the rebel 
invasion. They stated in their denial that, although totally contrary to their be- 
liefs, such tactics could be understood since Stroessner seemed to prefer politics 
based on hate and terror rather than on democratic processes. In addition, the 
dissident Colorados declared that the Paraguayan exiles, living in poverty and 
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misery on the borders of Argentina and Brazil, frequently incited to armed war- 
fare against Stroessner by sheer desperation. 


Opposition Movement Gathering Momentum. Father Ramé6n Talavera con- 
tinued his untiring crusade against the dictatorship in Paraguay by touring several 
American countries, including Venezuela, Panama, Mexico, and the United States. 
He was accompanied by the legal adviser for the Cruzada Cfvico-Cristiana, Walterio 
Mercado. The priest's mission was to tell the truth about the despotic regime of 
Stroessner and to gain moral and financial support for the pro-democratic move- 
ment in Paraguay. 


The Uni6én Nacional Paraguaya, a coalition of the Liberal and Febrerista 
Parties and Colorado Party dissidents, sent a letter to Adlai Stevenson asking 
him, as an outstanding and prominent American, to help acquaint Americans in 
both official and unofficial circles with the plight of the Paraguayan people under 
the present dictatorship. This same organization recently initiated the publication 
and distribution of materials detailing Stroessner's "atrocities" and the means by 
which the Uni6n Nacional Paraguaya planned to bring freedom and democracy to 
Paraguay. Partly as a result of the efforts of the anti-Stroessner delegates to the 
Second Inter-American Conference for Democracy and Freedom, which was held 
in Venezuela (HAR, XIII: 276), President R6mulo Betancourt of Venezuela declared 
that the countries in which dictatorship existed must be expelled from the Organi- 
zation of American States (OAS). 


From its headquarters in Montevideo, the Frente Unido de Liberacién del 
Paraguay (HAR, XII: 516) sent a letter to President Eisenhower protesting the 
denunciation of Fidel Castro as a direct violation of the avowed U.S. policy of 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of Latin American nations. It declared 
that the United States was actively supporting dictatorships, especially that of 
Stroessner in Paraguay. It denied, however, that its protests against such sup- 
port reflected hostility to the United States. 


Uruguayan Newspaperman Tortured. Exposés of prison life by former 
prisoners have always made good newspaper copy, but few stories ever caused 
as great a furor, at least in the Latin American press, as did that of Carlos Bona- 
vita (see p. 343). Bonavita, an Uruguayan journalist, had been imprisoned during 
November 1959 in Paraguay as a spy and organizer of a planned uprising against 
Stroessner. According to Bonavita, who was released on April 22, he had been in 
Asunci6n on personal business when arrested, and although sympathetic to the cause 
of the Paraguayan rebels, he had had nothing whatsoever to do with anything political 
F in Paraguay. He stated that during the time he was a prisoner he had been treated 
inhumanly, tortured, and forced to serve at hard labor. Bonavita showed scars on 
his back reputed to have been caused by blows received while being "questioned." 
He declared that his joy on being released was tempered by the thought of the many 
other prisoners still undergoing the "horrors" of political imprisonment in Para- 
guay. He concluded his statement to the press by saying that his release seemed 
to indicate that the Uruguayan Government had considerable influence with the 
Stroessner dictatorship, a fact that he thought "deplorable." 


Exports Fall, Imports Rise. The arrival of foreign exchange into Paraguay 
was slowed in the first quarter of the year as packing plants got off to a late start 
in preparing meat for export. However, the meat industry was encouraged by a 

statement from the World Bank that it would make a substantial loan to the Para- 
guayan cattle industry if the government would take action to free the industry from 
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the heavy price and quota limitations now depressing it. Lumber exports, which 
normally account for approximately 30% of total Paraguayan exports, fell sharply 
in 1959, and although they began to show slight improvement toward the end of the 
first quarter of 1960, shipments for the full quarter showed a decline from those 
of the preceding three months. Because of competition in the international market 
from wattle extract, quebracho exports continued to decline slowly in both quantity 
and value. ‘Exports for the first three months of 1960 totaled 4,310 metric tons, 

compared with 5,274 metric tons in the same quarter of 1959. 


While exports continued on a reduced basis, imports increased over the 
1959 level with large imports of wheat from Argentina, as well as heavy machin- 
ery for road building and new cars from the hard currency areas. An additional 
5% tax on imports was introduced, with the proceeds to be used for payments on 
the Paraguayan Government's floating debt. The new tax, exempting only petro- 
leum and petroleum products, was expected to help curtail imports and restore 
Paraguay's favorable balance of trade. 


BRAZIL 


Quadros Gaining in Presidential Race. May was filled with events of polit- 
ical significance, the most important of them being the national convention of the 
Partido Republicano (PR), at which delegates voted by a sizable majority (124 for 
J&anio Quadros to 72 for Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott) to support the opposition 
candidate in the October 3 elections for the Presidency of Brazil. The decision 
was a bombshell in political circles since the PR, the most important of Brazil's 
small political parties, had until then been considered pro-government and there- 
fore in favor of Lott. The weekly magazine Visdo interpreted the switch to 
Quadros as a move by PR leaders to support the stronger candidate. Certainly 
Quadros' position improved during May, principally after the nomination of Carlos 
Lacerda for Governor of Guanabara by the Unifio Democr§ftica Nacional (UDN) in 
Rio de Janeiro. Lacerda's nomination partially resolved the controversy over his 
being made Quadros' campaign manager (HAR, XIII: 279), which many UDN lead- 
ers had opposed, thus lessening party friction. UDN leaders were then ready to 
campaign locally for themselves and on the federal level for Quadros. Lacerda, 
the strongest runner in the Guanabara gubernatorial race, would campaign in Rio. 
Likewise, José de Magalhdes Pinto would try for the governorship of Minas Ge- 
rais; and Cid Sampaio, Governor of Pernambuco, would work for Quadros in that 
state. Only Juracy Magalhaies, Governor of Bahia and former chairman of the 
UDN, had not yet decided to campaign openly for Quadros. 


In Rio Grande do Sul, surprising support came for the UDN candidate from 
Prot4sio Vargas, an elder brother of ex-dictator Getélio Vargas. That a member 
of the Vargas family should favor the UDN was unusual, because the dictator's fol- 
lowers had generally joined the Partido Social Democrftico (PSD) and the labor 
group Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) in the 1940's and had stayed with 
those parties since. The UDN was historically the party of Vargas' enemies. 


J&anio Quadros' position had already been strengthened in April by the sub- 
stitution of Milton Campos for Leandro Maciel as the UDN vice-presidential can- 
didate (HAR, XIII: 279). Campos' candidacy created no problems for Quadros, 
while it threatened the position of Lott's running mate Jofio Goulart since Campos, 
being a conservative, could attract rightist votes from Lott's PSD. In contrast 
to Maciel, Campos did not demand that Fernando Ferrari be excluded as a possi- 
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bility for Quadros' Vice President. His toleration of Ferrari benefited Quadros 
because Ferrari, who was running independently for Vice President with the 
backing of the small Partido Democrata Cristo (PDC) which was supporting 
Quadros for President, had been extensively campaigning in the Northeast, pop- 
ularizing Quadros' candidacy along with his own in that region. However, Campos 
almost certainly would draw votes from Ferrari that previously would have been 
given to the independent candidate in preference to Leandro Maciel. Quadros 
seemed to be gaining ground so rapidly in May that Goulart supporters in Sao 
Paulo and Paran4 talked of a Quadros-Goulart slate to protect Goulart in case 
Lott should lose. 


The political winds certainly seemed to be blowing unfavorably for Marshal 
Lott. Indicative of Lott's worsening position was an incident between Edna Lott, 
his daughter, and Minister of Finance Sebastifio Paes de Almeida. Srta. Lott 
criticized Paes de Almeida to his face because he had refused to grant favors 
asked by Lott's supporters. There were widespread repercussions to the incident 
since it evinced the growing split between Lott and the government of President 
Juscelino Kubitschek. Conservative PSD elements were shocked because Srta. 
Lott's language was plainly leftist-nationalist inspired. Since the conservatives 
feared the extreme nationalists and outlawed Communists who surrounded Lott, 
they cooled toward him after his daughter's attack on Paes de Almeida. Nor did 
Lott benefit by the public declaration in Rio de Janeiro of Communist leader Luiz 
Carlos Prestes that he was supporting Lott because "he needed the electoral ma- 
chines of the PTB and PSD." This declaration provoked extensive press comment 
since it was practically an open avowal that the PSD and PTB were ready to put 
Communists on their slates in return for the support of the Communist Party, 
which, being outlawed, could not legally run candidates for office. Commenting 
on the recent turn of events, Visdo said that almost the only hope for victory for 
Lott would be active support by President Kubitschek. If the President cared to 
use his immense prestige to push Lott's name, Lott could win, but Kubitschek had 
not yet cared to do so. Without Kubitschek's backing, Lott's campaign tours through- 
out Brazil had not had the success for which he had hoped. At the ceremonies in- 
augurating Brasflia, which Lott did not attend, Kubitschek did not mention the 
Marshal's name, indicating a possible slight to the government candidate. On 
May 13, in a speech given in SAo0 Paulo, Kubitschek confirmed that officially he 
would do nothing to further Lott's candidacy. He said that Lott belonged to the 
party (PSD) that he favored and that he personally would vote for Lott, but be- 
yond that it was for the Brazilian people to decide on their next President. Kubit- 
schek stressed that he would use his presidential powers to ensure free elections. 
The President's stand was justified by Minister of Justice Armando Falco. On 
May 21, Falcf&o said that Kubitschek was pulling for Lott but that it was not neces- 
sary for him to make a public show of his support, and for that reason he was stay- 
ing on the sidelines. A similarly cautious and evasive attitude (or extreme confi- 
dence in Lott's victory) was apparent in a declaration by Public Works Minister 
and PSD chairman Ernani do Amaral Peixoto, which was published in the Rio news- 
paper Difrio Carioca. Amaral Peixoto stated that he had assumed responsibility 
for the coordination of Lott's campaign "at the personal request of the Marshal," 
and he emphasized that he did not intend to give up his ministerial post while acting 
as campaign coordinator. Since his post as Public Works Minister would keep him 
in Brasflia (HAR, XIII: 278), where he would be practically isolated from the rest 
of Brazil because of lack of adequate communication facilities (HAR, XIII: 210), 
this declaration was seen by political observers as indicating that Amaral Peixoto 
did not intend to devote much time to promoting Lott's candidacy. 
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A "New Brasflia." While Quadros and Lott campaigned for the October 
elections, President Kubitschek dreamed of further grandiose projects. Although 
Brasflia was still far from finished and not yet functioning as a capital--a large 
part of the administration was still in Rio, including the Supreme Court--Kubit- 
schek announced plans for a "new Brasflia" on Bananal Island in the Rio Araguaia 
and also for the construction of a 2,000-mile road linking Brasflia with Acre Ter- 
ritory, near the Peruvian border. Construction costs for the highway were esti- 
mated at 2,500 million cruzeiros. Since the initial announcement of a "new Brasflia" 
was poorly received--the name was quite misleading--Kubitschek elaborated on his 
plans for the island a few days later. Bananal was to be transformed into a national 
park with tourist hotels and pioneer agricultural settlements so arranged that they 
later might grow into towns. He said that the project would cost 50 million cru- 
zeiros and would employ 4,000 candangos, the term used for construction workers 
in Brasflia. Evidently the aim was to send westward many of the candangos for 
whom there was no longer work in the new capital. 


Cuba and Brazil. President Osvaldo Dortic6s of Cuba, whom Kubitschek had 
invited to visit Brazil, passed through Rio de Janeiro on his way to Buenos Aires 
to attend the sesquicentennial celebration of Argentine independence. President 
Dortic6s, traveling with the chief of the Cuban Armed Forces and several Cabinet 
ministers, was to return to Rio in June and then would visit Brasflia. A few days 
before the Cuban President arrived in Rio, the Brazilian press association, Asso- 
ciagdo Brasileira da Imprensa, protested to Premier Fidel Castro against the 
closing of Diario de la Marina, the leading Havana morning newspaper (see CUBA). 
The cablegram, signed by press association chairman Herbert Moses, said the as- 
sociation regarded the confiscation and closing of the paper as a violation of the 
basic right of the press to express opinions. 


Paper Money Printed. In order to meet expenses incurred in moving the 
capital, finishing Brasflia, and in other projects, the government printed addi- 
tional bills, bringing the total put into circulation since April 1 to 3,300 million 
cruzeiros. The total currency in circulation came to nearly 158,000 million cru- 
zeiros. Further issues of paper money seemed in the offing, since the Brazilian 
Treasury ordered 240 million new bills totaling 100,000 million cruzeiros from 
the British printing firm of Thomas de la Rue. Visdo said that, without putting 
more paper money into circulation, it would be virtually impossible for the gov- 
ernment to meet expenses incurred by the salary increase granted military and 


administrative personnel in April (HAR, XIII: 279) and by government coffee sup- 
ports. 


International Monetary Fund Loan. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
announced on May 20 that Brazil would be allowed to draw $47.7 million to help 
the country over a severe foreign exchange crisis. The loan, which was to be re- 
paid in six months, was a goodwill gesture that the IMF hoped would result in Bra- 
zil's taking the stabilization steps it had recommended. The IMF officials had 
urged Brazil to cut its national budget deficit, curb inflationary credit expansion, 
eliminate subsidies on imports, and adopt a single exchange rate in place of the 
multiple rate system currently in effect. Joseph Slevin of the New York Herald 
Tribune commented that, since President Kubitschek had previously refused to 
adopt any of these measures, the IMF could only hope that the new credit would 


establish a mood that would encourage the next President to set Brazil's economy 
in order. 


ane 
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Cost of Living. The cost of living in Rio de Janeiro and S80 Paulo showed 
a substantial slowdown in its rate of increase as compared to 1959 figures. The 
total increase during 1959 was over 50%, or about 4% per month, while the 1960 
increase averaged only 1.46% per month. The increase in SAo Paulo was less 
than 1% per month in the first months of 1960. Discontent over present wage 
levels was widespread, but the government resisted efforts to secure a general 
increase in the minimum wage scale currently in force. Strikes increased in num- 


ber and intensity, however, and higher wages were granted in many fields before 
or after their occurrence. 


Jet Service and New Hotels for Brasflia. Anticipating that Brasflia would 
become one of Latin America's biggest tourist attractions, airline and hotel com- 
panies made plans to provide services in the new capital. Pan American began 
weekly flights of Boeing 707 Intercontinental jets from New York to Brasflia on 
May 3. Varig announced that it would begin nonstop jet service between the two 
cities on June 14, with three flights per week in each direction. The airline, which 
was currently using the twin-jet Caravelle between New York and Rio, would use 
Boeing 704-420 Intercontinental jets for the new run. When the new service began, 
Varig would shift the Caravelles to Rio, SAo Paulo, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires 
and would use them also between Brasflia and Rio. 


Two new hotels were to be built in Brasflia. Conrad Hilton said that his 
firm would begin construction immediately on 300-room hotels in Brasflia and Rio 
de Janeiro. Hoteis Reunidos, which already owned a chain of six hotels in Brazil, 
announced plans for a 400-room luxury hotel, the Nacional-Brasflia, in the new 
capital. Scheduled to open on January 1, 1961, the air-conditioned Nacional- 
Brasflia would cost $7 million. 


Steel Industry. Brazil made plans to expand its steel industry and also ne- 
gotiated for the sale of iron ore on the international market. A bill to set up a 
mixed iron and steel company, Siderfrgica Santa Catarina, was submitted to the 
federal Chamber of Deputies. Siderirgica Santa Catarina's capital reportedly 
would be 1,500 million cruzeiros, with the state of Santa Catarina authorized to 
subscribe 500 million to 1,300 million cruzeiros. A guarantee for external loans 
up to $25 million was also to be given the company's treasury by the Brazilian 
Finance Ministry. 


Another company, Companhia Siderfirgica do Vatu, was established with a 
capital of 238 million cruzeiros to produce sponge iron, silicon carbide, and spe- 
cial steels in a factory at Itabira, Minas Gerais. Vatu was to supply basic raw 
materials to the steel industry; its initial output of sponge iron was to be 50, 000 
tons a year, to be raised later to 100,000 tons. 


Poland offered to build a steel mill with a 150,000-ton yearly capacity in 
Brazil, accepting payment in Brazilian products over a period of eight years. 
Iway Bangio Company of Japan reported having closed a contract on behalf of six 
Japanese steel mills to import 700,000 tons of iron ore from Brazil over the next 
three years at $11.25 per ton. 


It was reported in May that the United States was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of 200,000 tons of Brazilian sugar. Brazil had been seeking a U.S. sugar 
quota but had not sold sugar there before. The entry of Brazilian sugar into the 
U.S. market would presumably be at the expense of Cuba, which was supplying 

about one-third of the U.S. annual 9-million-ton market. 
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Renato Costa Lima, president of the Brazilian coffee institute Instituto Na- 
cional do Café, worked hard as he had done in 1959 selling coffee to bring in the 
foreign exchange needed to save the Brazilian economy from complete disaster. 
In early May he sold 1.5 million bags of coffee to General Foods, makers of Max- 
well House coffee, for $50 million, a rate lower than the international market 
price for soluble coffee production. Later it was reported that several U.S. firms 
were negotiating to buy 6 million bags of coffee. The deal called for half the cof- 
fee to be bought at the minimum official price of 33.77¢ per pound from exporters. 
The other half was to come from the coffee institute's stored surplus and was to 
be sold for about 27.52¢ a pound, representing a 20% discount. With these sales 
Costa Lima wanted to accomplish two things: to bring badly needed dollars into 
Brazil and to dislodge from the U.S. market low-priced African coffees used to 
make soluble coffee. African producers protested against the sales, considering 
them a violation of the international coffee agreement, but Brazilians contended 
that the special deals would not affect Brazil's right to sell its approximately 
17.5-million-bag quota under the Washington agreement because the pact report- 
edly was for the manufacture of soluble coffee only. The coffee institute also made 
an agreement with the Russian trade delegation which visited Brazil in April (HAR, 
XIII: 281); Russia would take 333,000 bags of coffee valued at wen million in 1960 

in exchange for Soviet wheat and oil. 


Russian Crude Oil Offer Rejected. Upon returning to Russia, the Soviet 
delegation left behind three delegates to continue talks on Russian oil. The oil 
was rejected, however, on the grounds that it failed to meet specifications. It 
showed a salt content so high that it could not be processed by Brazilian refineries. 
Petrobr4s, the government oil monopoly, announced on May 29 that Brazil would 
not accept Russian petroleum for the time being but would sign an agreement to 
import Soviet diesel oil, starting with 6,000 bbls. the first year. 
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ANDAR Y VER. Gufas de Espafia. Barcelona. Editorial Noguer. 


The Barcelona publishing house Editorial Noguer has made a valuable con- 
tribution to "Castilian" literature by publishing, for example, such works of Camilo 
José Cela as Del Mifio al Bidasoa and La catira. We wish now to call attention 
to an excellent series of little guides of Spain published under the title "Andar y 
Ver." Each of these books with colorful plastic covers contains about forty pages 
of descriptive text, written by a recognized author, followed by a slightly greater 
number of pages of beautiful black and white photographs. A supplement on pale 
green paper carries useful information for tourists, and a pocket at the back con- 
tains a map, which is admittedly not up to Baedeker standards. Some twenty-five 

of these volumes have appeared to date, and, while it is impossible to list them 

all, we should like to call attention to these numbers: Jaime Miravall, Barcelona; 
José Marfa Castroviejo, Rfas bajas de Galicia; R. Santos Torroella, Salamanca; 
Marqués de Lozoya, Segovia; and Rafael Laff6n, Sevilla. Many guides of Europe 
are appearing today; only a minority can have any appeal for those with serious 
cultural preoccupations. The series "Andar y ver" provides well-written texts 

and singularly attractive photographs; if you are going to Spain, you would do well 


to arm yourself with the volumes referring to the cities or regions you intend to 
visit. 
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Rupert Croft-Cooke. THROUGH SPAIN WITH DON QUIXOTE. New York. Knopf. 
1960. Pp. x, 279, vii. $5.00. 


Rupert Croft-Cooke is an Englishman born in 1903 who spent some years 
teaching in Buenos Aires and then settled in Tangier, from where he undertook 
the pilgrimage described in this book. He is a romantic soul, a Catholic who 
cannot understand those who criticize the Catholic tradition of Spain, and a nar- 
rator rather than a scholar. He describes as if it were an adventure story his 
retracing of the steps of Don Quixote in the three excursions of Cervantes’ knight. 
This rather obvious geographical exercise was first carried out by the American 


In 1905 Azorfn published La ruta de Don Quixote, and in 1936 Walter Starkie 

described the itinerary in the epilogue to his work Don Gypsy. Academicians 
may be disappointed in Croft-Cooke's lack of interest in scholarly matters, but 
all will enjoy reading his travel account. 


José E. Espinosa. SAINTS IN THE VALLEY. Christian Sacred Images in the 
History, Life and Folk Art of Spanish New Mexico. Albuquerque. University of 
New Mexico Press. 1960. Pp. 122. $6.50. 


This large format (12 inches by 9 inches) book is a specimen of beautiful 
printing. There are 46 small reproductions of santos, but most of the book con- 
sists of historical text. The primitive religious statuary known as santos has 
often been described from the viewpoint of folklore, but this is the first adequate 
historical study of them. The New Mexican art of making santos flourished in 
the second half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. The 


"sophistication" of the modern period has killed it. The author of this interesting 
monograph belongs to a well known New Mexican family; he is Professor of Span- 
ish at the University of Detroit. 


CURRENT HISTORY REVIEW OF 1959. Chicago. Rand McNally. 1960. Pp. 192. 
$4.95. 


This addition to the ranks of yearbooks, prepared by the editors of Current 
History, bears the subtitle "A day-by-day summary of the major events of world 
affairs."" It differs from the others in that events are told on a country-by-country, 
day-by-day basis. There is, therefore, no continuous story and interpretation, but 
this arrangement makes it easier to pinpoint the date on which an event took place. 
The chronological account of the year's events is preceded by a list of basic facts 
about the country. In these data there are a few odd slips: for example, the area 
of Bolivia is given as 1,200,000 square miles, and the capital is said to be Sucre, 
with no mention of the fact that for all practical purposes it is La Paz. Brazilians 
are a precocious people, but this scarcely justifies the statement about Brazilian 
compulsory free education: "Ages 2-5 theoretically, but not in practice." Under 
Honduras, we are told that the average life expectancy is "46.1 years per 1,000 
inhabitants," whatever that means. In Nicaragua, Luis A. Somoza becomes "Louis." 
In brief, this useful yearbook has got off to a good start, but the editors of Current 
History should sharpen their pencils. 


Salvador de Madariaga. THE BLOWING UP OF THE PARTHENON. New York. 
Praeger. 1960. Pp. 93. $2.95. 


The subtitle, "How to lose the Cold War," explains the theme of the book. 
The title refers to the blowing up of the Parthenon on September 26, 1687, when 


August F. Jaccaci, who in 1897 published his book On the Trail of Don Quixote. 


_Julién Marfas. 
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a Venetian bomb fell on a Turkish powder magazine. One of the world's great 
monuments to beauty was shattered in a moment by a thoughtless military action, 
virtually an accident. The comparison with the destruction which an atomic war 
might bring is evident. What policy does Salvador de Madariaga, one of the grand 
old men of Western liberalism, recommend in the face of such imminent danger? 
Americans will say that it is quixotic and unrealistic: namely, to have no truck 
with dictatorships, whether they be of the left or the right. He is equally hard on 
Franco and on Tito. Madariaga, whom leftists denounce as reactionary, is severe 
in his criticism of American wooing of Franco: "The decencies even are forgotten 
to such an extent that the American Government decorates with its Order of Merit 
the very man who as Flihrer of the Blue Division had been decorated by Hitler with 
the Iron Cross. And while Tito calls at Buckingham Palace, it is Eisenhower who 
goes to Madrid" (p. 45). In view of the mess which Washington is making of our 
foreign policy, this little book should be made required reading in that bewildered 
city. The only trouble is that no one seems to read there. 


ENCICLOPEDIA UNIVERSAL HERDER. Barcelona. Editorial Herder Barcelona. 
1960. Pp. 2341. Distributed in the United States by Herder Book Center, 7 West 
46th Street, New York 36. Cloth-bound edition, $6.50; Leather-bound, $8.50. 


The German publishing house of Herder in Freiburg im Breisgau has, since 
its founding in 1801, built up an enviable reputation for its reference works. In 
recent years it has organized an international network similar to that of the French 
publishing house of Larousse, whose Pequefio Larousse Ilustrado offers the closest 
comparison with the Enciclopedia Universal Herder, which in printing, illustrations, 
up-to-dateness, and completeness surpasses its excellent French rival, even though 
it is somewhat less bulky. The two works are different in that the Larousse is a 
dictionary with an encyclopedia as an appendix, while Herder is an encyclopedia 
which is incidentally a dictionary. It is an adaptation of Herders Volkslexicon 
(1951) and is published by Editorial Herder. A check of critical entries such as 
Catalufia, Francisco Franco, Manuel Azafia, Luis Companys, Miguel de Unamuno, 
and José Ortega y Gasset shows that the information is given factually and that 
there is no apparent intervention of censorship. That this is the fourth edition of 

a work which first appeared in 1954 is evidence of the success of the enterprise. 


OBRAS. 


Madrid. Revista de Occidente. 1958--. 
Not a day passes without the American press denouncing in every key the 
censorship in Castro's Cuba. This would be quite reasonable if such criticism 
provided a balanced annount of Cuban censorship and if the same yardstick which 

is applied to Cuba were used for Spain, where the censorship, which is much more 
rigid than in Cuba, happens to be reactionary and clerical. Juli4n Marfas is a 
brilliant young Spaniard (born in 1914) who is politically "harmless" but who hap- 
pens to be the most distinguished disciple of Ortega y Gasset, whose memory Span- 
ish clericals, especially the Opus Dei, would like to obliterate. For this reason 
Julian Marfas had difficulty obtaining approval of his doctoral thesis, and he has 
never been given the university post he obviously deserves. Perhaps this freedom 
from university entanglements has been a good thing, for the enforced leisure has 
allowed Marfas to write enough monographs for them to merit being gathered to- 
gether in a series of volumes which are not called "complete" works because they 
exclude most pre-1941 writings and because Marfas still has many arrows in his 
quiver. This handsome series of volumes, bound in blue cloth with gilt lettering, 
is put out by the Revista de Occidente, founded by Ortega y Gasset. The same dark 
forces which have frozen Marfas out of Spanish university life have prevented the 


| 


resumption of the publication of the famous journal which gave its name to the 
publisher of this series; the Revista de Occidente has been reduced to the status 
of a meritorious but small publishing house. 


Volume I (1958, pp. 463, ptas. 150) contains the tenth edition of Marfas' 
Historia de la filosoffa, with a prologue by Xavier Zubiri. Volume II (1958, 
pp. 623, ptas. 150) consists of three studies of philosophical analysis: Intro- 
ducci6n a la filosoffa, Idea de la metaffsica, and Biograffa de la filosoffa. 
Volume III (1959, pp. 549, ptas. - 180) opens with two essays in n the e style of Ortega 
y Gasset, entitled Aquf y ahora and Ensayos de convivencia, and closes with 
impressions of the United States drawn from Marfas' stays as visiting professor 
at Wellesley, Harvard, U.C.L.A., and Yale; this piece of americana is entitled 
Los Estados Unidos en escorzo. Volume IV (1959, pp. 566, ptas. 200) takes 
up religious questions in San Anselmo y el insensato, La filosoffa del Padre 
Gratry, Ensayos de teorfa, and El it El intelectual y su ‘mundo, but even within the 
framework of clerical censorship, it is hard to find anything here which could be 
stamped as heresy. Two more volumes of these Obras are announced, and pre- 
sumably more will be added as the tree of wisdom of Julifn Marfas bears more 
fruit. 


F. Benham and H. A. Holley. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMY OF 
LATIN AMERICA. London, New York. Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 169. 
$2.90. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs published some years ago a series 
of excellent monographs on the countries of Latin America. Studies of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay appeared; and although 
the project has been stalled for some time, we are promised that the series will 
be completed. Oxford University Press, which has taken over responsibility for 
Chatham House publications, has now issued in the same format a brief account of 
the economy of Latin America. The project was made possible by financial sup- 
port and information provided by British companies trading in Latin America. The 
first part of this book takes up population, agriculture, forestry and fisheries, oil 
and other minerals, transport and power, manufacturing, international trade, and 
prospects. Part II is devoted to country studies of Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and Peru. 


This is an invaluable and generally accurate account, and it should be well 
received in academic, governmental, and financial circles. Unfortunately, some- 
thing seems to be wrong with each of the maps. "Cities and Towns" gives the 
population of Mexico City as 6 million, which would be very high even for the met- 
ropolitan area. "Population" shows central Mexico as virtually empty, with a 
denser population in the deserts of the north. "Mountains and Forests" shows 
“tropical forest" in Brazil's dry northeast. "Rivers and Deserts" shows the 
Atacama Desert as going from southern Ecuador to central Chile. "Railways" 
does not show the line from Vera Cruz to Guatemala, the line across Panama, 
and the new lines to Santa Marta and Esmeraldas. One petty complaint: we must 
protest against the annoying British habit of giving only the initials of writers. 
Complete bibliographical information would require that the first names be spelled 
out, but there is no reason why a reviewer should have to search to make up the 
deficiencies in the information provided by the publisher. It would also help if we 
knew who the authors are; perhaps their names are household words in England, 
but here in California we have never heard of them. 
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A Clarification. Sister M. Inez Hilger of the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota, writes: "Referring to the review of my Araucanian Child Life and 
Its Cultural Background (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, Vol. 133, 1957) 
which appeared in the November 1959 Hispanic American Report, namely the 
sentence 'Many of her informants were Catholic priests, but it is difficult to say 
if this has in any way colored the data here assembled,' I wish to say that no 
Catholic priest was an informant; pages xix-xx of the volume list the 104 Arau- 
canians who were." 


The word "informant" was not used in the technical anthropological mean- “| 
ing but in the more general sense; those to whom the author was indebted in this 
way are listed in "Acknowledgments." -- Editor 


* * * * * * *x 


HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Published quarterly in February, May, August, and November by the Duke 
University Press. Annual subscription price: the Pan American countries, $4. 00; 
the United States and Canada, $6.00; all other countries except Great Britain-- 


$.60 a year additional for postage. Current single numbers are $1.75 each; back 
numbers, $2.00. 


Editorial communications, manuscripts, and books for review should be 
addressed to the Managing Editor, Box 3103, University Station, Gainesville, 
Florida. Business correspondence should be addressed to the Duke University 
Press, Box 6697, College Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


* * 


* * 


* * 


Bogot4é Meeting. In April, Professor Ronald Hilton visited Bogoté and 
discussed with Colombian leaders plans for a meeting in the series sponsored by 

the Hispanic American Society; the Bogot4é meeting was to be a follow-up of the 

Stanford Conference on Latin America. As a result of the April conversations, it 

was decided that the Bogot4 conference, which will take place in October of this 

year, will be sponsored by the Sociedad Econémica de Amigos del Pafs. The fol- 

lowing committee was appointed to organize the conference; Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 

chairman; Roberto Garcfa Pefia and Abd6n Espinosa Valderrama of El Tiempo; 

Hern4n Jaramillo Ocampo and Silvio Villegas of La RepGblica; Alvaro G6mez , 
Hurtado and Guillermo G6mez Moncayo of El Siglo; Guillermo Cano of El Espec- 
tador; Jaime Posada, representing Colombian universities; Gonzalo Vargas Ru- 
biano, Minister of Education; and Senator Belisario Betancur. The secretary of 
the committee is Francisco Lozano Valc4rcel. The Hispanic American Report 
will publish more information about the conference as the plans develop. 


* 


* * * 


* * * * * * * 


Despair. Many libraries are trying desperately to complete their files of 
the Hispanic American Report. We would like to help, but many issues of the Re- 
port have gone out of print. Please do not throw away old issues. Return them to 
us, and we will make sure that they are forwarded to some needy library. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
a geographical region. Like that old well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engincering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
cucuiar SOI which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a 9 en struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 

a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 


Geography pla an important in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history i ts in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of Sine itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve ose 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World $2.50 
Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations ..........0..0.000000: $2.00 
Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report ............0-0seee000% $1.00 
Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil ...............+- $1.00 
Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants ....... $1.00 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 

Hispanic American Society Membership List .............scececcesececceees 


Latin America, A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 .........+.005+ in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about i 


non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 
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